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“THIS IS THE WAY I HAVE HELPED” 


“I couldn’t get out and work for my country as you girls did. There were duties that kept me at home. 
‘“‘But just as the boys over there saved the Nation, I saved for it. 





VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
This space contributed by 


x 


“Like them, I’ve finished the job. I’ve bought of the Victory Liberty Loan--as much as I did in the other!” 
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BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS 


Tell Me Another Stery > " - d Q $1.50 The Mermaid’s Message . a * j ‘ 75 
For The Children’s Hour . . ‘ ‘ 150 For the Children’s Hour, Volume! . é : a) 
Werth While Stories For Every Day wand « 1.50 For the Children’s Hour, Volume Il . 60 
Stories Children Need a te ae ee fe 150 For the Children’s Hour, Volume lll. .  . 0 
For The Story Teller a. eee 1.5@ In the Child’s World Seen ae 2.00 
Firelight Steries . ‘ : ” . 1.00 Paradise of Childhood : : . : ‘ 2.00 
All About Johnny Jones Ae ae 1.00 —_ Love and Law in Child Training Pe i 1.00 
Folk Storiesand Fables . . . . . TS —_ Rhythmic Action Plays and Dances. 1.80 
Every Day Stories 6. lw wt kets 13 Every Child’s Folk Songs and Games oe 1.20 
Here Stesles =. jt ‘ “ce” 1S ~—‘ Tke Children’s Year a) . 60 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories . .  . 7S SengsofHappiness . . . . pF 120 
Stories of Great Adventures. ; . 1.25 Robert Louis Stevensen Songs ‘ . = 60 
Broad Stripes and Bright Stars ‘= fe 125 Mother Goose Songs Ro eh a ae 60 
Stories of Wakeland and Dreamland. =. TS Holiday Songs and Every-Day Songs and Games — 2.00 
The Children in the Weod Stories . . ° 125 Primary Manual Work - me nd a ‘ 1.50 
Mother Stories a eee . 1.25 Hand Work at 65 aS ae FOS 50 
More Mother Stories ° ° ‘ . 125 

nt eats | Seaham | 
The Sunken City : . . . ° ° 75 The Way of the Clay ° " . ’ . 25 


Any of above books sent postage paid on receipt of price. 


We make discount to schools on quantities. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-2253 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 








GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes ‘“‘Home Geography,” a first year text for pupils 
of the fourth grade; and four Reference Notebooks, for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 

1---The suggested lists of readings and the tables of references for each month, bring 
to the teachers attention the best materials available. ; 

2---The thorough way in which the essential facts have been outlined leads to concen- 
tration on the points of greatest importance. _ 

3---The devices and exercises, which have been outlined so carefully, lead toready and 
effective mastery of the material studied. ; 

4---They give a thorough training in the use of and the interpretation of maps 
and tables. 

§---The spaces left for original exercises give opportunity for the teacher to emphasize 
the phases of the work in which she is best prepared. 

There are many other reasons as goo... 

Prices—“Home Geography” 45c; “World as a Whole” 35c; “North America” 
35c; “South America and Europe” 35c; “Asia, Africa and Australia” 35c. These 
prices include postage. We do not send sample copies. 

Map Notebook for Commercial Geography 40c. 

Map Notebook for Physical Geography 40c. 

Send for complete list of our Outline Maps and Blanks, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL ILLINOIS 











In olden days the children of men greeted the wandering harper in hall and cottage. The 
harper sang to them. ‘ ‘ 
As time went on, however, people learned that the real pleasure in song consisted in joining in 
the singing. > : f 
Therein lies the value of song. Too often the native power to sing is not developed. 
Most of us have been brought up to act as audiences. Statistics show that ninety per cent 
of us could lift up our voices in melody with a minimum of training. f 
The habit of singing together is one to be nurtured and fostered. For children this is 
one of the best means of developing the community spirit so necessary in a citizen. 
A one-book course in music, based on sound pedagogic principles, is offered in 
FP. W. WESTHOFF’S 
ELEMENTS OF MUSIC IN SONG 


This is the book on which was based the music section of the Illinois State Course of Study. 
The power of wholesome song, when all join, has been demonstrated over and over 
during the past two years. Westhoff'’s book is the one that can be used with success 
to develop singing in your school. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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TEXTBOOKS AND IDEALS 


Why should a magazine which children 
will use but a day or two and see not more 
than a month be made up with the great- 
est beauty possible in the use of types and 
spaces and with illustrations drawn with 
the finest skill by artists with ideals and 
ideas to catch and sway the senses of 
youth, while textbooks appear in the 
stereotyped forms sanctioned by good 
trade practice of everyday printers? I 
understand that textbooks are tools and 
children’s magazines are luxurious play- 
things made possible at the price because 
hundreds of thousands of homes will buy 
not only the magazine monthly but many 
other things daily that are noticed in its 
advertising pages. But textbooks are tools 
to stir and direct active minds. They are 
to give power to aspirations that these 
may become fine, guiding purposes; to 
give wisdom that will enlarge the capaci- 
ties for richer life; and to cultivate 
sympathies and friendships with the good 
of all times and for better times. Should 
not all business interests take a financial 
interest in supplying the best tools for 
education? The higher the standard for 
living which may thus be raised for the 
oncoming generation the better for all 
good business interests. Cheap textbooks 
are a waste and more, they are a crime 
against children, if beauty—outer and in- 
ner beauty—is sacrificed 

Not only beauty that attracts the eye 
but also beauty that inspires the mind and 
sets free conceptions or ideals of form and 
principles of harmony, which carry over 
into all thinking and doing, is valuable 
in a textbook. As I understand the 
processes of education, the graces and 
skills for thought and for expression in 
any and every form of action or occupa- 
tion in mature life are acquired through 
the stirring of ideals in a way to establish 
attitudes and convictions. True educa- 
tional discipline is not given by the teach- 
ing of mere bodies of knowledge and by 
the training of habits for using each body 
of facts in its particular field of applica- 
tion to life. This is the doctrine of formal 
discipline which now stands discredited 
by scientific tests. Specialists trained in 
this way are helpless citizens except as 
persons with ideals so developed as to give 
them insight and judgment may find em- 
ployment for these people with mere 
brains. Yes, the American school textbook 
must be made ‘with the insight and judg- 
ment of publishers who have ideals, if it is 
to aid teachers to educate good citizens. 

With regard to the relation of ideals to 
ideas I have a theory of my own. It is 
one of my mental pets and I take great 
delight in its ramifications through my own 
thinking. I will give here just a suggestion 
of it, hoping you, my reader, may enjoy 
the experience of watching how another 
mind works, whether you find any value in 


the theory or not, 
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In this theory ideals are very « 
experiences. They are not some indefinite 
perfection belonging to an unknown future. 
Rather, these ideals are deep down in man’s 
own nature as a social being. Only through 
the power of an ideal is an idea, according 
to this theory, possible in that distinct form 
required by clear thinking. Ideas, as pure 
biological phenomena in the action of brain 
cells, are never clear except in motor action 
testing an impression by an _ expression. 
Such ideas control individual action and not 
social action. Plato’s theory of ideas with 
their perfect patterns in an infinite mind 
is an extreme example of the unrecognized 
effort of an ideal to make clear the idea 
of the idea itself, aside from its content. 

In my theory animals have ideas of the 
direct motor action type—what we call 
spinal chord ideas in man—and they have 
states of consciousness which are merely 
watchful reactions between the senses and 
brain cells. Man, however, has, in addition 
to a much greater activity of spinal chord 
ideas, states of consciousness which may be 
almost entirely taken up with ideas. 

When ideas get into his states of con- 
sciousness then man is created. Now in my 





Don’t Waste Time In Experiments 


Use the Experience of Specialists 


GARDEN CROPS: PRODUCTION AND PRESERVATION 


By Lester S. Ivins, Regional Director of Central States, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C 

Though a text for the grades, Garden Crope has a pronounced interest for the gardener, the 
atpanaes, oak aemaeiee the reading circle. It is the sort of book that makes producers. It treats 
all garden crops grown in the United States, not only from seed time to harvest, but to final preservation 
by canning, drying, and storing. This, with home and community exercises for pupils and suggestions for 
teachers makes an invaluable book for the grower of small crops. i 

Illustrated with half tones from photographs Price $1.00 


SOILS AND CROPS 
By J. G. Mosier 
Professor of Soil Physics, University of Ilinois, Edited by Eugene 
Davenport, Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois 


For high schools, Soils and Crops covers a one year course, directly in line with the new agri- 
cultural and educational demands. ‘ a 3 : f 

The work is well ordered in plan, simple and authoritative, bringing to the pupil a thorough practical 
knowledge of the double subject from soil requirements and seed selection to Severe. 

Study outlines, problems, and practice work for the pupil. $1. 


THE SCHOOL PRINTSHOP 
By Katharine M. Stilwell, of the School of Education, University of Chicago 
This book means new pleasure and iciency in school shop printing. For grades and high schools. 
it deals in a simple and graphic way with printing, especially for class work—type setting, English, proof 
reading, the art of printing, etc. It is illustrated to show stages of progress and clever work of pupils. 
Help for the her as to equip , Shop arrang , and outlines of study. 
Itustrated with half tones. Price $1.00 


Send for descriptive matter 


Rand McNally & Company 








Chicago New York 








FOR SALE: A Bausch and Lomb 

e Stereopticon in first 
class condition. A ten foot double canvas 
screen and gas generating tank included. 
Just the thing for school or church. Price 
very reasonable. 


CARL W. BUCKLER, Charleston, Illinois 


















reading book. 


2301 Prairie Avenue 





love and appreciation of the work of great artists. — 
meanings and opens the way to new pleasures in picture study. 





“ . —by Fdgar Packard—gives forty full page cuts of great 
Picture Readings pictures. Mr. Packard is a teacher able to awaken 
His readings of these pictures suggest 


Price $1.25—Order from the 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 





Readings from English and 
American Literature 
An Advanced Literary Reader for Junior High Schools and Upper Grammar Grades 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


Selections from the best English and American literature, arranged chronologically 
by authors and equipped with biographies, portraits, vocabularies, questions, helps, 
and suggestions for collateral reading. 





“Readings from English and American Literature” furnishes an excellent elemen- 
tary course in literature for the upper grades, as well as a stimulating and attractive 
In cultivating the pupils’ understanding and appreciation of literature 
in the grades the study of literature in the high school will be made a pleasure, 
instead of the perfunctory task that it has too often been under the former system. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Little American History Plays for Little Americans 





method. 
The plays are based on inci ents 


Here is a partial list of the plays: 


The Discovery of America. 
Florida, ‘“The Flowery Land.’’ 
The First Thanksgiving Day. 
The Settling of Boston. 
Manhattan Island. 

*“*The Father of the Waters.”’ 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 

“The First in War.’’ 
Independence Day. 

Our First Flag. 


The plays are illustrated by a map and 
of the schoolroom presentation of the scene. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 





A Dramatic Reader for Third and Fourth Grades 
By ELEANORE HUBBARD 
This book will be found of the greatest help in getting expressive read- 


ing. It will keep alive the class interest and attention by making the 
pupils constant participants, thus varying the usual reader-and-audience 


our history, as well as from the various sections of our country, which 
makes the book truly national! and representative in its scope. 


selected from the several periods of 


Lafayette, the Friend of America. 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 
“Only a Girl!’ (Elizabeth Zane). 
Daniel Boone’s Snuff Box. 

Gold in California! 

A Little Life of Lincoln. 

Barbara Frietchie. 

The Trial Trip of the CLERMONT. 
Samuel Morse’s Telegraph. 
America Pays Her Debt to France. 


31 drawings either of the historical scene, or 
Pages, 192. Price, 60 cents. 


Chicago : New York : Boston 








Childhood’s Heroes 


Crusoe, Ulysses, Hector, Lincoln, the Indians, King Al- 
fred and meng others are found in our LITERATURE 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, including some of the most 
widely used Supplementary Readers on the market. 


Write to 


Necessary Books for the Superintendent: 
Classes for Gifted Children, By G. M. Whipple 
Corporation Schools, . By A. J. Beatty 
How to Study Effectively, - By G.M. Whipple 
Morality Code for the Young, By T. J. McCormack 
Yearbooks of the National Society 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 


| Advertisements 


theory it is through the power of ideals that 
any and every idea gets into consciousness. 
Consciousness concerned with ideas instead 
of watchful sense reactions is consciousness 
concerned with human or social relations. 
It is animal consciousness translated and re- 
quires a common language with the con- 
sciousness of fellow men. The power to use 
words comes from the ideal of meanings as 
of universal appeal. Number gets its clear 
meaning only with the ideal of infinite suc- 
cession. Conduct—humane action—gets its 
direction from ideals of perfection toward 
which a scale of values for the uses of life 
leads step by step. By this theory ideals 
are a necessity in making good textbooks, 
for ideals are the essential thing in educa- 
tion. Geo, A. Brown. 


JERSEY JOINS 

Superintendent D. R, Henry has received 
notice that the Jersey Township High School 
has become a member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It is a distinct honor for any in- 
stitution to hold accredited or affiliated re- 
lationship with this association, which in- 
cludes in its membership 135 institutions of 
higher education and 460 institutions of sec- 
ondary rank scattered over eighteen states. 
It is the same distinction that membership 
in the society of Phi Beta Kappa bestows 
on the individual or that high rating by 
Dunn or Bradstreet brings to a firm in busi- 
ness. 











EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


FT TULA. LL LULL LoL LUELLA LULU LC LULL PTL LALLA LLL LLL LL 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 


Adopted 1919 for the Schools of 
QUINCY and ALTON 


and proved by use in leading cities throughout the country the real ‘‘arithme- 
tic of everyday life’. Its aim of practical efficiency is secured by emphasis ‘on 
the essential processes and by problems closely related to familiar facts and 
everyday interests in the life of the child. 


FIRST YEAR IN NUMBER 











An Arithmetic Primer by the same authors. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1919. 
* 


President—Cyrus S. Grove, Freeport. 

First Vice President—Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Second Vice simading S. Hawkins, Mound 
City. 

Third Vice President—Lou M. Ha 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 
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Rock Island. 


Executive Committee— 

D. Walter Potts, Chm., East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

A eagen of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Primary Supervisors and Supervisors of Teachers’ 
Training Classes, Rockford, Friday and Saturday, May 
9 and 10, 1919. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 10 and 11, 1919. (Regular meetings, 
first Friday and Saturday in February and Second Fri- 
day and Saturday in October.) 

National Education Association, 
June 29—July 5, 1919. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


The editor of the Illinois Teacher has been so busy 
with correspondence and legislative work for the last 
month that his editorial work had to be hastily done. 
We hope to do better after we get all the good bills now 
before the General Assembly enacted into law! 


Nearly all arguments between educators and legis- 
lators resolve themselves finally into these irreconcilable 
propositions: the State can not afford the results of poor 
schools; the State can not afford to pay for good schools 
for all children. 


Most of the teachers in the State institutional schools 
are members of our organization, and the remainder of 
them probably soon will be. The teachers in the com- 
mon district schools are showing an increasing interest 
in the work being done in the State schools. Therefore, 
we are very glad to publish in this issue an article by 
Mr. A. L. Bowen, Superintendent of Charities, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, concerning these State schools. 
When you read the article, no doubt you will be im- 
pressed with the magnitude and importance of this ed- 
ucational work being done by the State. Possibly you 


will conclude also that the State could be relieved of 
much of this work and many young people could be 
saved from the necessity of instruction in State institu- 
tions if the various city, village and country districts 
could and would do their full duty in providing for the 
education and welfare of their children. 


Another article of interest is the comparison of the 
present and the proposed pension plans by President 
David Felmley of the State Normal University. In a 
letter to the Editor, Mr. Felmley points out certain er- 
rors in the figures in the article in the April number of 
The Teacher entitled ‘‘ Proposed Pension and Insurance 
Legislation.’’ To at least partially excuse these errors, 
we will say that they were based upon conclusions reached 
after reading the pension commission’s ‘‘ Preliminary 
Statement.’’ We believe Mr. Felmley’s article is much 
clearer than the ‘‘ preliminary Statement’’ and, therefore, 
are very glad to publish it for your information. We 
are publishing also the resolution drawn and adopted by 
the teachers of East St. Louis, which expresses the atti¥ 
tude of the great majority of the teachers toward the 
Standard Plan. Copies of this resolution were sent to 
the Governor and the members of the General Assembly 
from the Forty-ninth District. 


Many teachers in communities where the school tax 
rate is up to the legal limit have recently been reminded 
of the necessity of organized legislative activity. For 
example, last September the teachers in a certain city 
asked the board of education for an increase in salary, 
supposing that the board had the authority and the 
power to raise the necessary funds to pay the increased 
salaries. In fact they felt aggrieved at the board for 
paying low salaries, and almost impertinently demanded 
an increase. The board informed these teachers that it 
would gladly pay them more reasonable wages if it could 
get the money and that, altho it was levying taxes up to 
the legal limit, it was facing an increasing deficit from 
year to year. Those teachers are now all active mem- 
bers of our organization and are actively supporting 
bills in the legislature to raise the limit for school taxes, 
to increase the state school fund, and to establish a min- 
imum wage. They have started a campaign to develop 
and direct public opinion in their district, and they have 
sent a delegation of teachers to the State Capitol to pro- 
mote good school legislation. They are also beginning to 
study principles and methods of taxation. They are ac- 
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tually exercising and asserting their rights and powers 
of citizenship. 


On the other hand there are numerous teachers, most 
of them in districts where salaries are low and schools 
are poor, who meekly accept the situation, who do not 
question or investigate causes, and who make no effort to 
improve conditions. They may think of the General 
Assembly as a distant and disconnected legislative body 
that may possibly do something to improve the schools, 
but they do not seem to consider it their legislature rep- 
resenting them; therefore it does not represent them. 
They do not think of such questions as school revenue, 
tax rates, and systems of taxation at all; or they think 
of them as entirely unrelated to their work and their life. 
They are so modest or timid or unconcerned that they 
never advance or advocate a definite or radical opinion 
before influential adults in their communities. Their 
members of the General Assembly never hear what they 
want done or why they want it. Their communities lose 
the benefit of the special knowledge they should have of 
educational problems and other solution; their pupils 
drudge along without the inspiration of contact with a 
living, active citizen and a hopeful, helpful member of 
society ; and the cause of education suffers for want of 
defenders in their communities. 


After considering the rather pessimistic statements 
in the paragraph above, it is cheering to think of the 
spirit, ability and influence of the teachers that come to 
Springfield to assist the legislative committee of the State 
Association. Both men and women teachers come oeca- 
sionally, stand erect before the politicians and statesmen 
of Illinois, look them straight in the eye and give irre- 
futable arguments for the pending bills providing for 
improved schools and better things for teachers and 
children. And this is the kind of teachers that these 
wise and powerful men really want in the schools where 
their children attend. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS 


The large number of letters received by the editor 
concerning the educational bills now before the legisla- 
ture indicates that the teachers are interested in the 
progress of school legislation. Many new members of 
the Association will receive this number of The Teacher 
as their first number. Therefore, we are publishing 
again the list of educational bills with certain additions 
and comments to show the status of the bills on April 25, 
the date when this was written. 

House Bill, No. 70, by Mr. Flagg. Provides that text 
book dealers may include transportation charges in the 
cost upon which their 15% profit is charged. Laid on 
the committee’s table so No. 557 may be substituted. 

House Bill, No. 85, by Mr. Hicks. Revenue relief. 
Approved by the Governor and now a law. . 

House Bill, No. 93, by Mr. Pace. Provides that old 
teachers who have taught twenty-five years or more may 
elect to come under the pension law without again en- 
tering the work of teaching. Passed the House; now in 
Senate Committee on Education. 

House Bill, No. 94, by Mr. Perkins. Provides for 
state uniformity of text books, the books to be selected 
by a state commission. Laid on committee’s table. 

House Bill, No. 95, by Mr. Thomas. Provides that 
text book dealers may charge a profit of twenty-five per 
cent. Laid on Committee’s table. 
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House Bill, No. 101, by Mr. McCabe. Provides that 
school boards shall furnish free text books to all public 
school pupils when authorized to do so by a referendum 
vote of the people in the district. Passed the House, 
but is in a critical position on third reading in the Senate. 

House Bill, No. 115, by Mr. Hicks. Provides that 
certain special charter districts may issue and sell bonds 
to take up anticipation warrants. On second reading in 
House. : 

House Bill, No. 177, by Mr. Brinkman. Provides for 
limiting the powers of the Department of Registration 
and Education by prescribing certain standards for pro- 
fessional and technical schools. Still in Committee on 
Education. 

House Bill, No, 192, by Mr. Ben L. Smith. Provides 
for county uniformity of text books. Laid on commit- 
tee’s table. 

House Bill, No. 210, by Mr. Brewer. Same as 192. 


House Bill, 211, by Mr. Brewer. Provides for a 
State Uniform Book Commission and prescribes its 
duties. Laid om committee’s table. 


House Bill,/No, 250, by Mr. Harry Wilson. Provides 
that ‘‘where continuation schools are established all chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen years of age in em- 
ployment shall attend such continuation schools for at 
least eight hours each week during the period such schools 
are in session.’’ On second reading in House. 

House Bill, No. 314, by Mr. Drake. Provides a re- 
enactment of the community high school law, omitting 
the unconstitutional feature recently pointed out by the 
Supreme Court. On first reading in House; needs help. 

House Bill, No. 362, by Mr. Robbins. Validates the 
high school districts organized under the community high 
school law of 1917. Passed the House and on second 
reading in Senate. Chances are that it will pass. 

House Bill, No. 365, by Mr. Young. Provides for an 
amendment to the Juul law so that districts may levy up 
to the limit of two percent for educational purposes. In 
Committee on Revenue. 

House Bill, No. 395, by Mr. McDavid. Provides that 
the minimum wage for teachers shall be $89.00 a month 
if the legal limitations on the tax rate makes such a 
wage possible. On third reading in House and has seri- 
ous opposition. 

House Bill, No. 399, by Mr. Ben L. Smith. Provides 
for a county truant officer who shall be assistant to the 
county superintendent of schools, and for compulsory 
attendance at continuation schools. On first reading in 
House. 

House Bill, No. 412, by Mr. Dieterich. Provides that 
superintendents, after one year of service in a district, 
may be employed for a term not exceeding three years. 
Held in committee to be amended to include all teachers. 

House Bill, No. 446, by Mr. Harry Wilson. Provides 
for the consolidation of school districts under the name of 
union school districts, or for the formation of union 
school districts out of any compact and contiguous terri- 
tory. In Committee on Education. 

House Bill, No, 451, by Mr. Flagg. Amends Juul 
law to permit school districts to levy up to two pereent 
for schools. In Committee on Revenue. ’ 

House Bill, No. 465, by Mr. Soderstrom. Provides 
for continuation schools and compulsory attendance in 
them by children in employment between the ages of 14 
and 16. On first reading in House. 

House Bill, No. 479, by Mr. Brewer. Provides that 
English shall be the basic language in all elementary 
schools. On first reading in House. 

House Bill, No. 490, by Mr. Pace. Provides for a 
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one-half mill tax to support the Normal Schools. In 
revenue Committee. 

House Bill, No. 540, by Mr, Etherton. Provides for 
a county school tax for an amount equal to the state dis- 
tributive fund to the county. In Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

House Bill, No. 557, by House Committee on Educa- 
tion. This is a substitute for all bills providing for 
prices and uniformity, and provides for a state text book 
commission to choose books for use in the state. On sec- 
ond reading in House. 

Senate Bill, No. 10, by Mr. Jewell. Provides that 
English shall be the basic language in all public, private, 
and elementary schools in the State. Passed Senate; in 
House Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill, No. 89, by Mr. Wood. Provides that 
teachers may count time in military service as part of the 
twenty-five years of service necessary to qualify under 
the teachers’ pension law. Passed Senate; on second 
reading in House. 

Senate Bill, No. 136, by Mr. Curtis. Appropriates 
one-fifth mill on the assessed valuation of the State to a 
teachers’ pension fund, instead of one-tenth mill as it has 
been. Passed the Senate, but held up with a number of 
other revenue bills in the House Committee on Revenue. 

Senate Bill, No. 162, by Mr. Barr. Provides for an 
increase in the salaries of county superintendents. 
Passed the Senate; on first reading in House. 

Senate Bill, No. 164, by Mr. Kessinger. Provides 
for an appropriation to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the purpose of employing a State Direc- 
tor of Physical Education. In Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Senate Bill, No. 195, by Mr. Spence. Provides for 
the appointment of the trustees of the teachers’ pension 
fund by the Governor from a list of those filing petitions 
for appointment. It provides also that, in order to count 
their time under the pension law, substitute teachers 
must be employed by the year and be paid monthly. On 
second reading in House. Passed Senate. 

Senate Bill, No. 216, by Mr. Dailey. Provides for a 
one-fifth mill appropriation to the Peoria teaehers’ pen- 
sion fund. In House Committee on Education. Passed 
Senate. 

Senate Bill, No. 263, by Mr. Spence. Provides for an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 a year to the State school 
fund. In Senate Committee on Revenue. 

Senate Bill, No. 294, by Mr. Kessinger. Provides 
for certain slight amendments to the teachers’ certifica- 
tion law considered necessary by the Board of Examin- 
ers. In Senate Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill, No. 329, by Mr. Cliffe. Provides for a 
one-half mill tax to support the Normal Schools. In 
Senate Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill, No. 338, by Mr. Austin. Prohibits high 
school fraternities and sororities. Passed Senate and is 
in House Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill, No. 342, by Mr. Dunlap. Provides for 
‘Community Consolidated Schools,’’ which means in this 
ease a consolidation of school districts for both grade 
and high school purposes, but for no additional tax rate. 
On first reading in Senate. 

Senate Bill, No. 347, by Mr. Turnbaugh. Provides 
for community high schools; similar to the 1917 law. 
In committee, 


EDUCATION THROUGH ADVERTISING 


You have probably observed that the meat packers’ 
trust, the Standard Oil Company, and various other 
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commercial enterprises are now buying millions of dol- 
lars worth of advertising space to inform the people how 
patriotic, altruistic and self-sacrificing these companies 
are. The teachers of Sangamon County have evidently 
been studying this method of carrying on a ‘‘campaign 
of education’’ and have concluded to use the same method 
of informing the public of certain educational and finan- 
cial needs in that county. 

; Here is the content of one of the teachers’ adver- / 
tisements that have been appearing in display form in 
the Springfield papers recently : 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


‘**You teachers—and it is a mere truism to say this— 
you teachers make the whole world your debtor; and of 
you it can be said, as it can be said of no other profession 
save the profession of the ministers of the Gospel them- 
selves, if you teachers did not do your work well, this 
Republic would not outlast the span of a genera- 
tea” © o © 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Good teachers must live, and to live they must pay 
regular prices for all they buy. Are we headed in the 
right direction when we pay them salaries continually 
decreasing in buying power? Where will that lead us? 
Think it over and then let your school board know your 
sentiments. 

Sangamon County Teachers’ Association, 
Wage Committee. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS AND SOME 
OTHER THINGS 


In the annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
appears the following among a number of other inquiries 
of a like character: 

‘* What should be said of a democracy which expends 
in a year twice as much for chewing gum as for school / 
books, more for automobiles than for all primary and 
secondary education, and in which the average teachers’ 
salary is less than of the average day laborer?’’ 

Doubtless Secretary Lane raises these inquiries like 
a clergyman or other public speaker—so that he himself 
may furnish the answer. At the risk of an unwelcome 
intervention a reply may be ventured to these inquiries. 

The most obvious reply to the Secretary’s question 
is that freedom is of the very essence of democracy, and 
that this tendency is but an evidence of the people’s de- 
sire to throw off the shackles which convention would 
impose upon them and to discard the restraints and 
trammels of organized society. But may it not also be 
an evidence of a natural and healthy mind? What boy 
or girl unless hopelessly anemic would prefer a school 
book—the absurd grammars, the impossible problems in 
mathematics and all the rest of the dreary hodge-podge 
of stuff masquerading under the guise of education—to a 
good, fresh stick of chewing gum? 

Why should anybody expect that people should ex- 
pend more on ‘‘primary and secondary education’’ than 
they do for automobiles? This so-called ‘‘education”’ 
merely cramps and warps the mind of the child and im- 
prisons his body in the crowded school room where he 
contracts tuberculosis and other diseases, while the au- 
tomobile takes him on the wings of the wind to the coun- 
try where he may see and learn and enjoy all at the 
same time amid healthful and inspiring surroundings. 

We pay the day laborer more than the teacher be- 
eause he is worth more—because he produces a service 
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of greater value to society—just as the corporation man- 
ager is paid more than the preacher. 

When the teacher breaks from the cast-iron system 
of ‘‘edueation’’ which has been devised by persons with 
no conception of the meaning of true education he may 
deserve better pay than he now receives. 

Secretary Lane should not be dismayed because the 
people of this country prefer chewing gum to calculus or 
automobiles to arithmetic. The people of a democracy 
sometimes have curious ways of revealing themselves, and 
the wise statesman will study these ways and their mean- 
ings with an attentiveness which should lead to a cor- 
rect interpretation of them. 

' Editorial in The Bankers Magazine, January, 1919. 


The above editorial from a commercial organ is not 
published here to inspire teachers. It may goad teach- 
ers to greater efforts to give good service, but it is pub- 
lished to give teachers an example of the opinion some 
materialistic, dollar-blinded business men have of them 
and their work. We hear similiar statements frequently 
from men sent to Springfield to protect industrial cor- 
porations from taxation. They object to a state school 
fund of $10,000,000 annually, because they are not sure 
their part of it will produce actual money dividends of 
ten percent. They are willing to pay a day laborer four 
dollars a day while he is producing a value of five dol- 
lars a day in their automobile or chewing gum factory, 
but they begrudge the teacher three dollars a day for 
working hard to develop in the minds and souls of their 
children and their laborers’ children thoughts, hopes, 
ideals, aspirations, and intelligence, the value of which 
can not be measured in dollars. 

They believe the corporation manager worth more 
than the preacher, because the corporation manager 
‘*produces a service of greater value to society.’’ He 
manages the business so as to collect from society ‘‘all 
the traffic will bear’’ for his product, to get all the labor 
possible out of the employes for the wages he must pay, 
and to produce the largest dividends possible.The preach- 
er merely produces ideals, inspiration, love, faith, charity, 
benevolence and other intellectual and spiritual intang- 
ibles that cannot be entered in the ledger or rung up on 
the cash register. Still some of us believe that when 
measured in terms of actual service to society the wor 
of the teacher or preacher is worth as much as the work 
of the corporation manager, and sometimes more. One 
gives all he can for the little he receives; the other col- 
lects all he can for giving only as much as he must. Most 
often the ideal of the one is to serve society ; and too often 
the ideal of the other is to make society serve him. 


TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL WORK IN 
STATE CHARITABLE AND PENAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF ILLINOIS 


By A. L. Bowen, Superintendent of Charities; Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 


Many of the state’s charitable and penal institutions 
conduct schools. Teaching in such institutions is a spe- 
cialty. Each type of institution requires its own teach- 
ing specialty. 

There is no institution among them all in which the 
city or country grade school teacher would not find her- 
self lost for a time being at least. 

As teaching in these institutions develops, the re- 
quirements for special talent increases. 

I think I ean safely say that, within a very short 
time, teaching in all these institutions will have devel- 
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oped to that stage which will make it very attractive on 
account of its special character and its compensation. 

Specialization consists in the methods of teaching and 
in the subjects taught. 

The Department of Public Welfare since its creation 
on July 1, 1917, has been laying special emphasis on the 
schools of its institutions and hopes to be able to raise 
their standards rapidly. 

Not only does this training extend to inmates and pa- 
tients but a determined effort is being made to establsih 
training schools for various ranks of employees including 
attendants, nurses, social workers, occupational therap- 
ists and physicians. 

So that, on the whole the welfare institutions of the 
state may be considered in the light of a specialized ed- 
ueational service which must grow rapidly henceforth in 
order to improve conditions and give the public better 
values. 

The kind of educational work which these institutions 
are carrying on will I believe interest all teachers and I 
am very grateful for the opportunity to present this at 
this time. 

The school at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Normal, 
will appeal to all. This institution was created for the 
care of orphans of soldiers of the civil war. Gradually 
its limitations were extended to include the soldiers of 
subsequent wars. Then the legislature decided to open 
it to dependent orphan children of the state. 

Very rapidly the Home filled until more than 500 
children, a large percent of them under twelve years of 
age, were present. 

The Home had maintained its own school but there 
had been little or no supervision and it seemed to lack 
the ‘‘pep’’ which should accompany the education of the 
youth. 

Three years ago a contract was entered into between 
the Home and the State Normal which is located nearby. 
The state agreed to turn over to the state school the funds 
appropriated for educational purposes in the Home and 
the state school was to furnish a principal and training 
teachers to supervise the two primary rooms, and six- 


‘teen student teachers, and such other teachers as might 


be necessary to provide each room and grade. 

For the coming three years the Normal school pro- 
poses to furnish an even larger number of teachers and 
pupil teachers. 

The state school accepts without tuition any member 
of the Home who is eligible to its high school course. 
The Home school becomes an integral part of the train- 
ing school of the State Normal. This plan has worked 
successfully and the contract has been renewed for an- 
other term of years. The children of this institution 
have therefore exceptional school advantages. 

The State Training School for Girls at Geneva and 
the St. Charles School for Boys both maintain day schools 
in addition to their manual and trade classes. Each in- 
stitution has its own school house, very modern in plan, 
decoration and equipment. The eight grades are 
taught. Teachers are chosen from the Civil Service list 
of eligibles. Vocal music is a part of the daily routine 
but instruction is not attempted on an extensive scale. 
Drawing and commercial classes, including stenography, 
stenothapy and typewriting are taught with success. The 
manual and trade classes at St. Charles include wood 
working, painting, tailoring, cement and concrete work, 
farming and gardening, many of the mechanical trades, 
Domestic Science, housekeeping, gardening, dairying 
and some farm activities form the basis of work at the 
girls’ school. 
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An interesting feature of the work in both institu- 
tions is the elasticity of the academic course. The girl 
or boy is not likely to be in the institution more than a 
year or fifteen months. They must be fitted into the 
school when they arrive as can best be done, at the point 
where they left off their schooling outside. Many of 
these boys and girls are retarded from various causes, 
some mental, some physical, some the lack of advantage. 
Each school should have a trained psychologist and when 
normal times return and these specialists can be obtained 
they will be placed on the staff. The teachers’ difficul- 
ties in these schools are involved in the mental and 
nervous afflictions of the children. Teaching these classes 
is no ordinary teacher’s job. 

‘All three of the schools which I have mentioned pay 
attention to the physical defects, such as throat, nose, 
eye and ear diseases. Teeth must be given attention; 
for few of the children who enter these three institutions 
have had a normal chance in life and are poorly equipped. 
Special attention must be given to diet and routine 
daily physical exercises. The day’s work of the teacher 
here, is, therefore, highly interesting in that it affords 
so much more material than the common publie school 
and furnishes a constantly changing atmosphere. 

Each of these schools employs about twelve teachers 
in its academic department. 

The state schools for the blind and the deaf are 
highly specialized and require teachers who have had 
training in the teaching of defective children. The 
teacher of the blind can not teach the deaf and vice 
versa. 

Classes must be very small. Individual work must 
be done. The mental defects and retardations are prom- 
inent and it often is impossible to determine whether the 
defect is inherent or due to the closed avenues of knowl- 
edge. Here teachers must possess extraordinary tact, 
patience, optimism, imagination and ingenuity. 

The school for the blind has 200 pupils and 30 
teachers. The school for the deaf has 375 pupils and 45 
teachers. Many of these teachers have been in the ser- 
vice for years. 

These two schools are, in fact, boarding schools, the 
state furnishing board, room and laundry. Trades are 
taught in both institutions and with an increasing em- 
phasis upon their importance. The whole system of 
trade instruction is now undergoing radical changes 
which means improvement in the equipment of the blind 
and deaf with which to meet the exactions of independent 
existence. 

The school and colony for the feeble-minded de- 
mands still another type of teacher. This institution 
with its 2200 inmates sends only a few hundred to its 
academic classes. Few reach the fifth grade. Work 
generally stops at the third and fourth. Many of the 
manual arts may be taught with success. Sewing and 
allied industries are mastered by some of the girls. Shoe 
making, leather working, simple carpentry are acquired 
by some of the boys. The brighter fellows live in the 
open and about the farm, gardens and dairy and do very 
well. The mental deficiencies of these children, compli- 
cated by many strange and not understood quirks and all 
varieties of physical ailments make their teachers’ work 
very arduous but likewise very fascinating. The Lin- 
coln Colony employs twenty teachers. 

When I say that the insane so called need education 
I will surprise many readers—re-education, it is called, 
in the state hospital. The term means exactly what it 
says—re-education. We have not done much yet but 
the field is there for a wounderful development. To re- 
educate the mind, to redraw, to readjust it, to replace 
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it upon normal subjects and keep it there, to teach it to 
follow a rational course; these are some of the tasks of 
the re-educator. He is to be assisted by the occupational 
therapist who is, in fact, a teacher in manual arts, in the 
trades and the arts of physical recreation and amuse- 
ment. 

Re-education has been introduced into our state hos- 
pitals on a definite basis and in the coming two years 
will be highly developed. The objects and purposes of 
this training are too numerous to mention. They call 
for skilled teachers but the compensation is to be worth 
while. Each State hospital will have one superintendent 
of occupational therapy and a number of aids or 
teachers. The work is well under way in four of the 
nine institutions. 

In the penal institutions school teaching has its prob- 
lems, very different from any that we have yet encoun- 
tered. 

To teach the adult man what he should have learned 
in his childhood is a task of proportions. Many of the 
prison population are unable to read and write. Few 
have had much education. Their ideas of life are per- 
verted and unnatural. Their whole attitude is strange 
to the normal person. To engage the prisoner’s atten- 
tion and enlist his service in behalf of self intellectual 
improvement is one problem. To open up the avenues 
of knowledge after so many years of disuse is the other. 

Much of the teaching in these institutions is manual 
and vocational. 

Of the schools which the state institutions are operat- 
ing for the benefit of employees or those who desire to 
enter state welfare work, I might mention the school in 
psychiatric nursing, which equips for the degree of reg- 
istered nurse but its special function is to teach nursing 
of the insane who are physically sick. This school is lo- 
cated at the Chicago State Hospital. Plans are laid for 
a school for social workers who desire to serve in these 
institutions. 

Each state hospital conducts a school for attendants 
who are to have charge of mental patients. One or two 
of the state hospitals will likewise conduct schools for 
the education of occupational therapists or aids. The 
Department of Public Welfare operates a psychopathic 
institute where physicians who enter the service may se- 
eure that training and knowledge in nervous and mental 
diseases which the average medical school does not give. 

Salaries of teachers in these institutions as a rul 
range higher than similar service secures outside and in 
addition most of the teachers are furnished maintenance 
which includes room, board, medical attention and laun- 
dry service. 


CHIEF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PRES- 
ENT LAW AND THE PROPOSED 
STANDARD PLAN 
David Felmley 


Present Law 


Pensions are paid from a general pension fund de- 
rived from the contributions of the teachers who do not 
continue teaching long enough to secure pensions, from 
the interest on invested surplus funds, and chiefly from 
the legislative appropriations. 

After the present law is in full operation the total 
contributions of teachers will equal one-sixth of the an- 
nual outlay for pensions, hence the solvency of the pen- 
sion system depends upon the good will of successive 
legislatures. If the law should be repealed today teach- 
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ers who are contributors would lose all they have put in. 

Teachers contribute $5, per annum for the first ten 
years, $10 per annum for the next five years, $30 per 
annum for the next ten years—$400 in all during the 
twenty-five years, 

A teacher, beginning at twenty and retiring at sixty, 
pays in $400 which, by its interest accumulations at age 
sixty, will amount to $1163.64, while the teacher begin- 
ning at thirty-five and retiring at sixty will pay in $400, 
whose interest accumulations will amount to only $570.28. 

Teachers in good health may retire at age fifty pro- 
viding they have taught twenty-five years and have.made 
the necessary contributions, or they may continue teach- 
ing. 
Teachers, on retirement, who comply with the condi- 
tions named above receive annually $400 so long as they 
live. If they retire at fifty their expectancy is twenty- 
one years. 

A teacher who quits within fifteen years may draw 
out half of the sum that he has put in but he gets no in- 
terest and no pension. 

If a teacher quit after from fifteen to twenty-four 
years of service he may draw out $50 of his contribu- 
tions. The rest is forfeited to the fund. ‘He gets no in- 
terest on the pension. 

Teachers now in service may elect to come under the 
provisions of the pension law. In that case they pay 
their back dues with four per cent simple interest and go 
on with their annual payments in the class in which their 
term of service places them. Before retiring at age fifty 
or beyond they must have paid in $400 and taught twen- 
ty-five years. 

No provision is made for life insurance under the 
present law. 

If a teacher break down in health after fifteen years 
of service and shall pay in the $400 contribution, he shall 
receive for life an annual pension equal to $16 multi- 
plied by his number of years of service. 

Under the present law no money is refunded to a 
contributor unless he retire within twenty-five years of 
service, in which ease he receives back one-half of the 
contributions made in the first fifteen years. 

The surplus, usually a small amount, must be kept 
invested in approved securities. 

The pension, being a flat $400 will induce teachers 
of moderate salary to retire before their usefulness-is 
ended. It is too small to induce well-paid teachers to re- 
tire when they ought to retire. 


Standard Plan 


Each teacher by his annual contributions, improved 
at four per cent compound interest, creates a reserve. 
The state contributes annually twice as much as the 
teacher. This reserve, at age sixty, purchases the stand- 
ard life annuity. No teacher contributes to the pension 
of any other teacher. 


The state’s contribution is made, not in the future/ 


when needed for annuities, but today in double amount 
of each teacher’s contribution, consequently there is 
built up a reserve for each teacher sufficient, if the law 
should be repealed, to meet all obligations contracted 
under the law and to refund to every teacher at least 
all that he has put in with its accumulations at four per 
cent compound interest. 

The teacher makes, as a uniform contribution for the 
first twenty-five years of his teaching, such sums as, im- 
proved at compound interest at four per cent will, at age 
sixty, with the aid of a double contribution from the 
state, purchase a life pension for forty per cent of his 
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maximum salary. With every salary increase there is 
a corresponding increase in the future annual pension 
and a necessary increase in the annual contribution to 
create the larger reserve needed. If the annual contri- 
bution necessary to create the reserve should exceed four 
per cent of the increased salary, contributions may be 
prolonged beyond the twenty-fifth year of service. A 
teacher beginning on $1000 salary at age twenty will pay 
in $450 and may retire at age sixty with a pension of 
$400 per annum. 

Sixty is the standard age of retirement with full pen- 
sion. Teachers continuing longer in service get no larger 
pension. Teachers who retire earlier, after ten or more 
years of service, may receive a partial pension beginning 
at age fifty-five or sixty. 

The standard annuity, open to teachers who retire 
at sixty or later, is forty per cent of the maximum salary. 
A teacher retiring before sixty receives whatever annual 
pension his contributions with those of the state will buy, 
but no pension begins before age fifty-five. The retire- 
ment may have been years before. 

A teacher who has taught less than ten years may, if 
he quit, draw out all that he has put in, improved at four 
per cent compound interest. Or, if he has taught just ten 
years he may leave his money in the treasury to accumu- 
late at three and one-half per cent compound interest 
until age fifty-five when he may secure the annuity that 
his contributions will buy—this with no help from the 
state. 


If a teacher quit after from eleven to twenty years 
of service he may either draw out all that he has put in, 
improved at four per cent compound interest, or he may 
leave it in the treasury to purchase an annuity, beginning 
at age fifty-five. In that case his reserve at fifty-five will 
consist of his own contributions improved, at his retire- 
ment, at three and one-half per cent compound interest 
and as many tenths of the parallel contributions of the 
state as he has taught years beyond ten. A person who 
quits at the age of twenty years will thus have as his 
reserve available to purchase a pension at age fifty-five 
all of his own contributions and the ten-tenths of the 
parallel contribution of the state, which is equal to twice 
his own. 

\,Teachers now in service must all contribute to the 
fund. They must contribute annually whatever sum is 
necessary to build up a reserve at sixty, ten times as 
great as the proposed pension (forty per cent of their 
maximum salary). But this contribution may not ex- 
ceed four per cent of the salary of the current year. 
No contributions may be made by the teacher after age 
sixty. 

There is placed to his credit also, the full amount of 
the state’s contribution the same as if he had been a con- 
tributor on the standard plan during the years of his 
teaching service, this amount depending upon his begin- 
ning age and his salary from year to year. He is also 
eredited with all the contributions made to other pen- 
sion funds. At his retirement or at age fifty-five or sixty, 
if he retire at that time, he will receive as great an an- 
nual pension as the full contribution of the state plus 
his own partial contribution will purchase. 

Active teachers who shall have satisfied the require- 
ments of the present act and shall have attained the age 
of fifty-five shall get the pension, provided under the 
proposed plan with $400 as a minimum. 

All men teachers must, and all women teachers may, 
pay life insurance premiums upon a policy whose face 
is one and one-fourth times their maximum salary. Pay- 
ments continue until age sixty or until the teacher quits 
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the service at an earlier date. The state pays one-half 
of the premium as long as the teacher is in service. When 
he quits he may receive a paid-up policy based upon the 
amount of his payments or continue paying the whole 
premium himself until age sixty. If the teacher die be- 
fore age sixty the face of the policy, together with all of 
his contributions to the annuity fund and the contribu- 
tions of the state, are converted into an annuity for his 
wife or surviving children or dependent parents, not ex- 
ceeding twenty per cent of his maximum salary. At 
age sixty the policy, as a life insurance policy, termi- 
nates but is converted into a survivorship annuity equal 
to twenty per cent of his maximum salary to be paid 
to his widow. 

If a teacher break in health or suffer an accident 
after five years of service he shall receive, during the 
period of disability, an annual payment of thirty per 
cent of his salary and he may keep up his regular annuity 
and insurance dues out of this pension. If his disability 
continue until age sixty he will receive the regular re- 
tiring allowance of forty per cent of his annual salary. 

A teacher who quits before age sixty may, if he 
choose, withdraw all of his contributions with six per 
cent compound interest. After he reaches age sixty his 
own share of the reserve, amounting to one-third of it, 
is used, first in the payment of his annual pension. If 
he dies before this personal reserve is exhausted, that is, 
within three and one-half years after his retirement, the 
balance of this personal reserve is paid to his widow or 
to his estate. No contribution made by any teacher is 
retained by the state or used in paying the pension of any” 
other teacher, and no money paid by the state can be used 
except in paying annuities and insurance. 

The surplus, which will soon reach several million 
dollars, must be kept invested in approved securities. 

The annuity being forty per cent of the teacher’s 
salary is proportionate to the habits of living that he has 
formed during his period of service and to the prevail- 
ing scale of expense of the community where he has lived 
and made the friends of his lifetime. 


A RESOLUTION CONCERNING PENSIONS 


Whereas—The Illinois Pension Laws Commission has 
under consideration the recommendation that the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund Law 
be abolished and the Standard Plan substituted there- 
for, and ; 

Whereas—The Standard Plan provides a retirement 
age for policemen and firemen at 55 years and for teach- 
ers at 60 years, thus discriminating in favor of police- 
men and firemen, and 

Whereas—Many teachers who have attained to the 
age of fifty years and who have rendered twenty-five 
years of faithful service to the children of the state are 
not in physical condition to continue effectively the stren- 
uous work demanded by the interests of the state, and 

Whereas—The proposed Standard Plan apparently 
does not recognize nor appreciate the meaning of twenty- 
five years of service in the school room, since it extends 
the compulsory teaching term ten years over the present 
law, and 

Whereas—The organization of the police and fire de- 
partments permits the assignment of members of the de- 
partment, partially incapacitated through age or phys- 
ical disability to positions requiring less physical and 
mental dexterity, and 

Whereas—The organization of the public school sys- 
tem does not permit similar assignments on the part of 
teachers, and 
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Whereas—The Standard Plan provides for compul- 
sory Life Insurance on the part of male teachers, thus 
compelling those now provided with Life Insurance to 
bear the double expense of maintaining two policies in 
the two organizations, or permit to lapse, policies, in 
many cases maintained for many years and consequently 
easier to maintain financially than a policy issued at the 
present age, and 

Whereas—The deductions to be made from teachers’ 
meager salaries are wholly out of proportion to the ben- 
efits to be derived, particularly so when the proposed law 
purports to provide in a measure for delayed payments 
of salaries which teachers should have had during the 
years of employment, and 

Whereas—The Illinois Pension Laws Commission 
plainly states in its 70-page pamphlet that it is necessary, 
in order to perpetuate the smaller pension organizations 
in the state, to combine them with the larger pension 
organizations in the state—The Illinois State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund—thus increasing the de- 
ductions to be made from teachers’ salaries, not for their 
particular benefit, but for the benefits of members of 
smaller organizations, and 

Whereas—The teachers of the state, acknowledged by 
every thoughtful citizen to be rendering indispensable 
services for which they are paid proportionately the 
smallest salaries, and 

Whereas—The Standard Plan fails not only to give 
the teaching body in the state equal consideration with 
that given to policemen and firemen, but places the im- 
portance of the services of the latter on a higher plane 
as evidenced by the proposed provisions stated in the 
Standard Plan, and 

Whereas—The entire proposed law is framed with- 
out consideration of the teachers of the state—their 
preparation for service, the nature of the service ren- 
dered, the highly specialized work in which they are en- 
gaged, the physical, mental and nervous energy con- 
stantly demanded of them if they remain in the service, 
and the small financial recognition they have received 
to date, 

Therefore be it Resolved—That the members of the 
educational corps in the East St. Louis public schools 
protest with all the power at their command the enact- 
ment of the Standard Plan law and urge you to use 
every legitimate means to prevent its enactment. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 


The Board of Examiners of the Chicago Public 
Schools announce an examination for certificates to teach 
in the public schools of Chicago to be held on June 30 
and July 1, 1919. 

Applications with the required credentials must be 
on file in the Examiner’s Office not later than ten days 
before the date set for the examination. The Examin- 
er’s Office will be glad to furnish any additional infor- 
mation that may be desired upon application. Pro- 
grams showing the place and hours for examination will 
be sent to all eligible candidates with their admission 
cards. 

Passing the examination in any of the announced sub- 
jects does not guarantee an immediate appointment to a 
position nor, in fact, to an appointment at any time. 
The names of successful candidates are placed upon the 
eligible lists and from these lists teachers are selected 
as vacancies occur in the schools. Frequently, teachers 
are assigned immediately after examination and fre- 
quently they are obliged to wait some time before their 
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names are reached upon the list. Teachers holding cer- 
tifieates are always eligible for substitute service. 

For further information address, Board of Exam- 
iners, Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


“CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS AND THE N. E. A. 


Mr. Winship, writing of the Chicago meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in a recent number of 
the Journal of Education, says things both critical and 
commendatory about our great city. Here are a few 
examples: 

**Chicago was a delightful host. Fifty percent more 
enrolled than ever before. Twice as many as at Atlantic 
City. 

‘*We heard no criticism and much praise of the effi- 
ciency of Secretary J. W. Crabtree’s arrangements. The 
hotel scheme with the breakfast room, directly off the 
hotel lobby, converted into headquarters, was ideal. 

‘The Auditorium is the one meeting place for 8,000 
persons to hear every word of every speaker who has 
even a fairly good voice. 

‘*The Chicago papers failed absolutely to be of ser- 
vice. Chicago was almost certain to be selected as per- 
manent meeting place because of location, hotels, and 
halls, but the Chicago press makes it probable that the/ 
Department will never come here again. We are sure 
that the neglect of the press was accidental and inciden- 
tal and not intentional.’’ 

We must admit that the newspapers almost ignored 
the meeting and its program. We looked in vain for re- 
ports of the meeting, but usually found only a meaning- 
less, disconnected account occupying a half column or 
less on the teenth page. 

But it is only fair to the newspapers to state that the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence does not know 
how to get publicity. Here is the way it might have 
been done: If, instead of approving the League of Na- 
tions, we had passed resolutions condemning it, and if 
we had brought a speaker to Chicago to attack the Pres- 
ident of the United States for going to Europe in an ef- 
fort to save the world from barbarism, we could have had 
two columns on the front page. If the officers of the 
N, E. A. wanted more publicity for the meeting, one of 
the most prominent of them should have eloped with a 
Chu Chin Chow chorus girl; that would have given us 
a two-inch head-iine on the front page. Or if some 
prominent lady member had taken a ball bat and cracked 
the skull of one of the speakers and then had told a fan- 
tastie and scandalous story of the ‘‘ wrongs of the past,’’ 
it would have produced three-inch, red-ink head-lines 
on a special edition. 

But the members merely came to the city quietly, be- 
haved themselves perfectly, and listened attentively to a 
most excellent program by real thinkers on problems of 
education and human welfare. Hence there was nothing 
to publish, and Mr. Winship should not erase us from the 
list of available meeting places. 

Chicago papers please copy. 


EDITORIAL VIEWS OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Albany, Ga., Herald: 


Not to give the children of today the best educational 
advantages it is possible to provide will inevitably neu- 
tralize to a great degree the success of all the hoped-for 
achievements which the coming generations must direct 
Investing in schools is investing in trained intellectual 
manhood and womanhood. To be trained wrong is even 
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worse than not being trained at all. Both are unpardon- 
able sins at the door of any enlightened people. We can 
do no better than spend less public money for a good 
many other things in order to be able to spend more for 
the improvement of our public schools. Improved schools 
are more a matter of better teachers than of any other 
one factor, and better teachers will come when better pay 
is assured those who qualify themselves to teach. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Times: 


The school-teacher is the most important functionary 
in every community; or rather the school-teacher ought 


to be the most helpful propagandist of good morals, pa-. 


triotism, and enlightened civilization we have. And yet 
we treat them with less consideration than we do the jan- 
itors who sweep up and look after the buildings in which 
they are employed. We put so small an estimate upon 
the education of our children that we actually apply the 
outworn theorem of the old exploiters of labor—‘‘the 
way to success is to get the most work at the least pay!’’ 
The billions we expended for war were necessary; the 
expenditure of a few hundred millions for education is 
necessary, but we don’t have to do it for our personal 
safety, and so it is not done. When we pay for educa- 
tion until it ‘‘hurts’’ we will be doing our duty by our 
children as we did by our soldiers. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Star: 

The teacher’s dollar has been cut practically in two, 
so far as purchasing power is concerned. And the teach- 
ers are a class that can not economize as some others 
might. They are expected to keep abreast of the times, 
to attend institutes and summer schools, to dress and live 
in a manner that would not be looked for from workers 
in other lines earning equal sums. 

The result of the handicaps that have been placed 
upon the teaching profession has been to drive many of 
the most capable to other lines of work. And, what is 
worse, is preventing those who would make good teach- 
ers from looking to the schools. Many who do take po- 
sitions do so with the idea of making them stepping 
stones to something more lucrative. 


Johnstown, Pa., Leader: 

We know only one other professional class that is 
as badly underpaid as the teachers. We refer to the 
preachers of America. By all means let’s establish a 
minimum salary for teachers, with promotion peaks as 
spurs to individual ambition. 


Augusta, Ga., Herald: 

The teacher is the most poorly paid public worker 
considering the value of the work accomplished. In 
many States, cities, and communities the value of edu- 
cational work has been recognized and the position of the 
teacher is one that is honored, not only as a factor in the 
general welfare of the community, but honored by being 
paid well enough to uphold the position in which the 
community places him or her. These communities are 
few, but they are growing as the sentiment grows toward 
giving the teacher his due. 

No worker in any trade nor follower of any pro- 
fession has a more delicate or important work than 
the teacher. Thousands of workers in dozens of trades 
are paid twice as well as the teacher and few do more 
grinding service to earn their daily stipend than the 
teacher. Why not look upon the matter in a new cen- 
tury way, then, and agree to pay the teachers what they 
are worth. 
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Los Angeles, Calif., Herald: 


If any group of workers in America deserves an in- 
crease of pay it is the school teachers. They are turning 
the dross of ignorance into the fine gold of knowledge. 
They are Americanizing the foreign born. They are 
idealizing the native born. 


Milford, Mass., News: 


Broadly and generally speaking, the men and women 
who are making the Americans of tomorrow are earning 
less than good cooks and laundresses. 

Schools throughout the country are closed or taught 
by girls who are inexperienced, insufficiently educated, 
and targely incapable. It is hardly possible to find 
young women who will finish a high-school course and 
spend from two to four years at a normal school, with a 
view to accepting a job at $630.64 per annum, which is 
the average teacher’s salary throughout the country, 
hardly sufficient to pay the board bill in these days. 

One reason why teachers remain underpaid while 
other classes prosper is the lack of a compelling voice to 
demand justice. * * * A national teachers’ union 
would exert an impelling force to bring about a living 
wage. 


THE 





THE SPRING MEETINGS 


The three spring meetings of the Divisions of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association were all held as planned, 
and were all successful in both interest and attendance. 
The programs had all been carefully planned and were 
of unusual excellence. The exact attendance has not 
been reported, but the number of delegates appointed in- 
dicate that the Carbondale meeting enrolled about 1,400 
members and the East St. Louis and Normal meetings 
about 2,000 each. 

Below are printed the reports of the meetings as they 
were received from the secretaries of the divisions. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1920 


President, Otto F. Aken, Murphysboro. 

Vice President, Miss Laura I. Milford, Cairo. 

2nd Vice President, Chas. F. Harper, Anna. 

Recording Secretary, Miss May 8. Hawkins, Mound City. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Emma Bowyer, Carbondale. 

Financial Secretary, Fay Rogers, Christopher. 

Treasurer, Roy Jordon, Herrin. 

State Committees: Resolutions Committee, F. H. Coyler, 
Carbondale; Legislative Committee, James Schriver, Eldorado; 
Appropriations Committee, E. W. Sutton, Vienna; Member Ex- 
ecutive Committee, H. W. Hostettler, Olney. 

Place of meeting, Carbondale. 

Officers of Elementary Section: President, H. A. Wilson, 
Hurst; Vice President, W. H. Etherton, Murphysboro; Secretary, 
Miss Sarah Conant, Villa Ridge. 

Officers of High School Section: President, C. McGinnis, 
Metropolis; Vice President, Arno Bratten, Marion; Secretary, 
Miss Lois Benson, Herrin. 

Committee to see that teachers are included in the lists of 
candidates to the new constitutional convention. 

Otto F. Aken, Chairman, Murphysboro; C. A, McGinnis, 
Metropolis; J. W. McKinney, Marion; Harry Taylor, Harris- 
burg; B. Q. Hoskinscn, Pinckneyville. 


RURAL TEACHER-TRAINING 


A report by Otto F. Aken, County Superintendent of 
Jackson County. 

1. I feel that the new project launched this year by 
the Normal school here is the best move made by this 
school in a long time. 

2. As you perhaps know this institution is now try- 
ing to show young folks who expect to teach in district 
schools how to doit. It has taken over the Buckels school 
in the country, (just outside of Carbondale) and is tak- 
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ing young folks out there and showjng them how to dis- 
cipline, manage, and teach such a school. 

3. Every county superintendent knows that it re- 
quires more education, more executive ability, and more 
training to teach a school with thirty recitations a day 
than it does to teach a school of only one grade. Every 
county superintendent knows that the normals ought to 
give more attention to the country district schools. 

4. I am informed on reliable authority that within 
the territory served by this normal school there are ap- 
proximately 3500 teaching positions. Of these about 
1500 are grade positions and about 2000 are in the open 
country or in very small towns. Since there are more 
district schools than graded schools the former ought to 
receive at least as much attention as the latter. 

5. I have had the opportunity to visit this rural 
demonstration school and I believe that the key note has 
been struck. I believe that young folks who have gone 
out there are better fitted to teach a country school than 
they would have been if they had not taken that course. 

6. They are being taught how to assign lessons, how 
to conduct classes to the best advantage considering the 
short recitation periods, how to discipline, how to econ- 
omize time, how to keep the buildings (out-houses, ete.) 
clean, how to manage the play ground, how to use the 
Course of Study, how to heat and ventilate a school room, 
how to use maps and globes, and other things too numer- 
ous to mention. , 


7. It is also the purpose to try to give them the rural 
spirit, to get them to see the best side of teaching in the 
country and the necessity of being loyal to the county 
superintendent in making reports, keeping a good daily 
register, ete. 


8. This school does not concern me any more than it 
does other county superintendents in Southern Illinois. 
When I was out there one day I found one practice 
teacher from Jasper county, one from Jefferson, one from 
Union, one from St. Clair, and one from the city of East 
St. Louis. I believe that we as county superintendents 
ought to endorse the movement and encourage it all we 
can. 


DELEGATES TO STATE MEETING 


Miss Kate Schuler; alternate, Miss May Hawkins. 
E. W. Sutton; alternate, Miss Mary Cowan. 

W. N. Pickles; alternate, Miss Ella Sanders. 

J. W. MeKinney; alternate, O. W. Towns, 

Owen Foster; alternate, Joseph Gershbacher. 
James Lyon; alternate, Bailey Moore. 

C. A. MeGinnis; alternate, Miss Rose E. Cutting. 
H. Clay Ing; alternate, C. A. Waller. 

Agatha Burgess; alternate, Miss Laura Milford. 
L. A. Bright; alternate, Mrs. O. Neal. 

F. H. Markman; alternate, Earl H. Hostettler. 
J. F. Karber; alternate, E. M. Smock. 

W. F. Felts; alternate, Grant Balding. 


CENTRAL DIVISION OFFICERS FOR 1920 


President, E, A. Turner, Normal. 

Ist Vice President, Supt. E. W. Powers, Fairbury, 

2nd Vice President, Nell Toomey, Lincoln. 

Secretary, Carrie P. Zolman, Bloomington. 

R. R. Sec., Roy L. Moore, Eureka. 

Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee: Co, Supt. J. A. Hayes, Peoria; 
Myrtle L. Kaufman, Springfield; G. J. Koons, Pontiac. 

State Committees: Resolutions, H. A. Perrin, Jacksonville; 
Legislation, J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

Place of meeting, 1920, Peoria, 


DELEGATES TO STATE ASSOCIATION 


Pres. David Felmley, Normal; alternate, Supt. C. E. Miller, 
Normal. 

Supt. J. K. Stableton, Bloomington; alternate, Prin, Louise 
Seibert, Bloomington. 
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Co. Supt. B. C. Moore, Bloomington; alternate, Catherine 
Cowles, Bloomington. + 

Supt. A. W. Beasley, Peoria; alternate, Prin. B. F. Shirer, 
Peoria. 

W. N. Brown, Peoria; alternate, Anna Martin, Peoria. 

Eleanor Watson, Peoria; alternate, Goldie Frazer, Peoria. 

C. W. Chance, Peoria; alternate, B. C. Dickman, Peoria, 

Prin. G. J. Koons, Pontiac; alternate, L. C. Smith, Pontiac. 

Supt. R. C. Smith, Pekin; alternate, Lucile Perrill, Pekin. 

Mary M. Eyman, Decatur; alternate, Ella Roach, Decatur. 

Supt. I. M. Allen, Springfield; alternate, Harriet Cantrell, 
Springfield. ‘ 

Co, Supt. E. C. Pruitt, Springfield; alternate, Frank E. 
Farley, Springfield. 

Pres. Rammelkamp, Ill. College, Jacksonville; alternate, 
Pres. Pritchard, Eureka. 

Beulah Woods, Petersburg; alternate, Mrs. Eva Batterton, 
Petersburg. 

H, H. Edmunds, Clinton; alternate, Clara Hoyt, Havana. 

Supt. E. 8. Jones, Taylorville; alternate, J. P. Sheid, Roa- 
noke, 

Supt. Wm. Hawkes, Lincoln; alternate, Bessie Leonard, 
Lincoln. 

J. C.. Hessler, Decatur; alternate, T. M. Dean, Decatur. 

H. B. Porter, Delavan; alternate, Maude Fairfield, Chenoa. 

Miss Loretta Hayes, Decatur; alternate, W. C. Suft, Pawnee. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
FOR 1920 


President, W. A. Hough, Belleville. 

Vice President, H, J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro. 

Treasurer, E. O. Bottomfield, Sparta. 

Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committee: - B. C. Richardson, Alton; W. C. 
Fairweather, Nashville; H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville. 

State Committees: Appropriations, B. C. Richardson, Al- 
ton; Legislation, H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville; Resolutions, W. C. 
Fairweather, Nashville. 

Resolutions Committee: W. C. Fairweather, Nashville; W. 
C. Heyl, Waterloo; J. M. Avery, Hillsboro. 

Appropriation Committee: B. C. Richardson, Alton;:S. J. 
Sibley, Hardin; H. H. Holbrook, Panama. 

Legislation Committee: H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville; Will- 
iam Miner, Mt. Vernon; Joseph Becker, Jerseyville. 


DELEGATES TO STATE ASSEMBLY FOR 1919 
Clinton— 


Jesse Chandler, Carlyle; alternate, William Johnston, Car- 
lyle. 


Jersey— 

Joseph W. Becker, Jerseyville; alternate, Miss Harriette 
Erwin, Jerseyville. 
Fayette— 


Frank E. Crawford, Vandalia; alternate, N. E, Joycox, St. 
Elmo. 


Monroe— 

L. H. Zimmer, Waterloo; alternate, W. C. Heyl, Waterloo. 
Randolph— 

L. W. Von Behren, Evansville; alternate, W. H. Tripp, Ev- 
ansville. 
Bond— 

J. W. Anthony, Greenville; alternate, Miss Rhea Barr, 
Greenville, 
Calhoun— 

E. C. Rose, Bellevue; alternate, S. J. Sibley, Hardin. 
Jefferson— 

William Miner, Mt. Vernon; alternate, Silas Eccles, Mt. 
Vernon. 
Montgomery— 

E. A. Lewey, Hillsboro; alternate, Supt. Wells, Litchfield. 
Marion— 


Miss Hattie Blair, Centralia; alternate, J. S. Knisely, Odin. 


Washington— 
T. E. Allen, Nashville; alternate, C. Cooper Groves, Nash- 
ville. 


Greene— 


Rollins L. Scott, Carrollton; alternate, E, A. Doolittle, Car- 


rollton. 


Macoupin— 


G. W. Solomon, Carlinville; alternate, H. J. Blue, Carlinville. 
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Madison— 

H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville; alternate, Mrs. M. M. Arnsper- 
ger, Granite City. 

C. H. Dorris, Collinsville; alternate, Miss Mamie E. Graff, 
Highland. 

Charles F. Ford, Edwardsville; alternate, M. M. Kessinger, 
Alton. 
St. Clair— 

H, J. Alvis, East St. Louis; alternate, Miss Tillie Reither, 
East St. Louis, 

H. W. Krown, New Athens; alternate, Miss Abbie Ditler, 
O’Fallon. 

, O. F. Weber, Belleville; alternate, Miss Anna Reis, Belle- t 

ville. 


Miss Stella Bean, East St. Louis; alternate, T, B. Sullins, 
Lebanon, 


It is recommended by the nominating committee that 
hereafter the various counties of the Southwestern Di- 
vision nominate, in their local meetings, delegates and al- 
ternates to the State Assembly and submit the names to 
the nominating committee at the annual meeting of the 
Division. 


DIRECTORY OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCTIA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1919 


President, Cyrus 8. Grove, Freeport. 

First Vice President, Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Second Vice President, May 8S. Hawkins, Mound City. 

Third Vice President, Lou M. Harris, Rock Island. 

Secretary, Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee, D. Walter Potts, Chairman, East St. 
Louis; Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth; J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

Board of Directors, Cyrus S. Grove, Freeport; Wm. B. Owen, 
Chicago; D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis; Henry E. Brown, Kenil- 
worth; J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


President, Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 

Vice President, Otto F. Aken, Murphysboro. 

Secretary, Abbie Jewett Craig, Rockford. 

Executive Committee, James T. Athey, Chm., Robinson; O. 
Rice Jones, Paris; G. O. Smith, Princeton. 





COUNTRY TEACHERS’ SECTION 


President, L. W. Hacker, Durand. 

Vice President, W. H. Harris, Roby. 

Secretary, Ruth A. Carver, Springfield. 

Executive Committee, G. E. Dobbs, Springfield; Mary A. 
Murphy, Williamsville; Myra Ellenberger, Normal. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 


President, S. K. McDowell, Aurora. 

Vice President, J. F. Wiley, Mattoon. 

Secretary, David Wells, Litchfield. 

Executive Committee, H. B. Fisher, Chm., Streator; F. H. 
Miller, Harvey; J. H. Light, Harvard, 





VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 


President, D. F. Neathery, Edinburg. 

Vice President, 8S. T. Walker, Mt. Auburn, 
Secretary, L. L. McArthy, Carterville. 
Executive Committee, The officers named above. 





HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


President, T. M. Deam, Decatur. 

Vice President, W. E. Andrews, Pana. 

Secretary, Lois Yoder, Urbana. 

Executive Committee, C. P. Briggs, Chm., Rockford; R. G. 
Beals, Taylorville; C. E. Bonnell, Harrisburg. 





KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY SECTION 


President, Nelle Haley, Danville. 

Vice President, Kate Carver, Petersburg. 

Secretary, Goldie Frazer, Peoria. 

Executive Committee, Lulu Hill, Chm., East St. Louis; Mar- 
garet Crowley, Edinburg; Mary Kromer, Bloomington. 


’ 





THE 
CHILD AND SCHOOL HYGIENE SECTION 
President, W. H. Nida, River Forest. 
Vice President, Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 


Secretary, Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa. 
Executive Committee, The officers named above. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


President, F. W. Westhoff, Normal. 

Vice President, Clara Dailey, Peoria. 

Secretary, Hulda Mueller, Springfield. 

Executive Committee, Mabel Glenn, Chm., Bloomington; Myr- 
tle Denby, East St. Louis; Mrs. W. G. Smith, Beardstown. 


PARENT-TEACHER SECTION 


President, Mrs. O. T. Bright, 6515 Harvard Ave., Chicago. 
Vice President, E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 

Secretary, Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, 1403 8S. Second St., Springfield. 
Executive Committee, The officers named above. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL GARDEN SECTION 


President, F, L. Miller, Harvey. 

Vice President, Wm. B. Brigham, Bloomington. 

Secretary, Ella V. Hamilton, Springfield. 

Executive Committee, Thomas Hart, Chm., 506 Court House, 
Chicago. 


COLLEGE SECTION 


President, Charles A. Blanchard, Wheaton. 

Vice President, 8. G. Harrod, Eureka. 

Secretary, J. C. Hessler, Decatur. 

Executive Committee, H, O. Pritchard, Chm., Eureka; J. M. 
Tilden, Galesburg; Elmer E. Jones, Evanston. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COUNCIL 
Executive Committee, W. T. Felts, Chm., Carbondale. 


DIVISION OFFICERS FOR 1919 
Cuicaco DIVISION 


President, William J. Bogan, 741 Gordon Terrace. 

Vice President, Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Ave. 

Secretary, C. C. Willard, 7218 Cornell Ave. 

Treasurer, Susan Scully, 6557 Minerva Ave. 

Executive Committee, Florence Holbrook, 451 Oakwood Ave.; 
Rose Pesta, 5493 Cornell Ave. 

State Committees: “ye Dora Wells, 5738 Ken- 
wood Ave.; Legislation, W. B. Owen, 370 Normal Parkway; Reso- 
lutions, Wm. T. Wilson, 734 Bittersweet Place. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 


President, A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake. 

Vice President, Georgia Adams, Waukegan. 

Secretary, J. R. Skiles, DeKalb. 

Transportation Secy., H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Treasurer, N. D. Gilbert, De Kalb. 

Executive Committee, M. R, McDavid, Chm., Oak Park; Edna 
Keith, Joliet; Robert I. White, Elgin; Frank Ackerman, York- 
ville; T. A. Simpson, Waukegan; Edna Mitchell Ennis, Evanston. 

State Committees: Appropriations, R, W. Bardwell, Wood- 
stock; Legislation, W. W. Lewton, Cicero; Resolutions, K. D. 
Waldo, Aurora. 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 


President, Katherine H. Obye, Galena. 

Vice President, F. R. Ritzman, De Kalb. 

Secretary, Miss A. L. Hill, Sterling. 

Treasurer, John E. Alman, Belvidere. 

Executive Committee, O, E. Peterson, Chm., Sycamore; Abbie 
J. Craig, Rockford; H. 0. Fiester, Dixon; Charles E. Gold, Leaf 
River; Cinnie I. Morrow, Pawpaw; Lilia Lewis, Belvidere. 

State Committees: Appropriations, J. H. Browning, Mt. Car- 
roll; Legislation, C. P. Briggs, Rockford; Resolutions, L. A. Ful- 
wider, Freeport. 
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ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


President, W. R. Foster, Ottawa. 

Vice President, Charlotte Stetson, Princeton. 

Secretary, H. L. Welker, Granville. 

Treasurer, John C. Reeder, Geneseo. 

Executive Committee, George O, Smith, Chm., Princeton; Mar- 
ian Hoadley, Streator; L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

State Committees: Appropriations, E. D. Martin, Morris; 
Legislation, T. J. McCormack, LaSalle; Resolutions, Jenriie B. 
Sturgeon, Rock Island. 


East CENTRAL DIVISION 


President, H. A. Hollister, Urbana. 

Vice President, I. A. Smothers, Rossville, 

Secretary, Gertrude Payne, Danville. 

Treasurer, O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 

Executive Committee, W. W. Earnest, Chm., Champaign; L. 
W. Haviland, Watseka; W. W. Charters, Urbana. 

State Committees: Appropriations, C. P, Randle, Danville; 


Legislation, O. P. Haworth, Danville; Resolutions, L. E. Gohn, 
Mansfield. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President, T. J. Beecher, Paris. 

Vice President, J. W. Davis, Effingham. 

Treasurer, DeWitt Elwood, Charleston. 

Secretary, Edith E. Ragan, Charleston. 

Executive Committee, O. L. Minter, Chm., Charleston; J. L. 
Hart, Pana; H. DeWidger, Charleston. 

State Committees, (Will be appointed later) 


CENTRAL DIVISION 

President, W. N. Brown, Peoria. 

First Vice President, W. W. McCullough, Pontiac. 

Second Vice President, Alice J. Meade, Decatur. 

Secretary, Carrie Zollman, Bloomington. 

Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 
R. R. Secretary, Roy L. Moore, Eureka. 

Executive Committee, E. A. Turner, Normal; E. H. Lukenbill, 
Lincoln; H. A. Perrin, Jacksonville. 

State Committees: Appropriations, not reported; Legisla- 
— Hugh 8. Magill, Springfield; Resolutions, J. L. Pricer, Nor- 
mal, 


WESTERN DIVISION 


President, W. F. Huston, Kewanee. 

Vice President, C, B. Smith, Rushville. 

Secretary, Lou M. Harris, Rock Island. 

Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee, W. P. Morgan, Chm., Macomb; J. D. 
Regan, Monmouth; Charles McGill, Quincy. 

State Committees: Appropriations, J. D. Knight, Camp Point; 
Legislation; C. E. Joiner, Toulon; Resolutions, G, G, Lafferty, 
Knoxville. 


— = 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


President, W. E. White, Greenville. 

Vice President, M. N. Todd, Carlyle. 

Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis 

Treasurer, E. O. Bottonfield, Sparta. 

Executive Committee, W. A. Hough, Belleville; B. C. Rich- 
ardson, Alton; W. C. Fairweather, Nashville. 

State Committees: Appropriations, B. C. Richardson, Alton; 
Legislation, W. A. Hough, Belleville; Resolutions, W. C. Fair- 
weather, Nashville. 


SovuTHERN DIVISION 


President, George W. Smith, Carbondale. 

First Vice President, B. F. Parr, Marion. 

Second Vice President, A. F. Lyle, Mt. Carmel. 

Recording Secretary, May Hawkins, Mound City. 

Corresponding Secretary, Emma L. Bowyer, Carbondale. 

Financial Secretary, May Roberson, Mound City. 

Treasurer, Roy V. Jordan, Herrin. 

Executive Committee, Laura I. Milford, Cairo; R. V. Black, 
Carbondale; Ralph W. Jackson, Benton. 

State Committees: Appropriations, T. C. Clendenen, Cairo; 
Legislation, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, Frank H. 
Colyer, Carbondale. 
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GOVERNING COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 1919 


Chairman, D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis 
Chicago Division, Dora Wells, 5738 Kenwood Ave. 
Northeastern Division, R. W. Bardwell, Woodstock. 
Northwestern Division, J. H. Browning, Mt. Carroll. 
Illinois Valley Division, E. D, Martin, Morris. 
Eastern Division, not reported. 

East Central Division, G. P. Randle, Danville. 
Central Division, not reported. 

Western Division, J. D, Knight, Camp Point. 
Southwestern Division, B. C. Richardson, Alton. 
Southern Division, T. C. Clendenen, Cairo. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, 1919 


Chairman, J, O. Engleman, Decatur 
Chicago Division, W. B. Owen, 370 Normal Parkway. 
Northeastern Division, W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
Northwestern Division, C. P. Briggs, Rockford. 
Illinois Valley Division, T. J. McCormack, LaSalle. 
Eastern Division, not reported. 
East Central Division, O. P. Haworth, Danville, 
Central Division, J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 
Western Division, C. E, Joiner, Toulon. 
Southwestern Division, W. A. Hough, Belleville. 
Southern Division, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 1919 


Chairman, Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth 
Chicago Division, Wm. T. Wilson, 734 Bittersweet Pl. 
Northeastern Division, K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 
Northwestern Division, L. A. Fulwider, Freeport. 
Illinois Valley Division, Jennie B. Sturgeon, Rock Island. 
Eastern Division, not reported. 

East Central Division, L. E. Gohn, Mansfield. 
Central Division, J. L. Pricer, Normal. 

Western Division, G. G. Lafferty, Knoxville. 
Southwestern Division, W. C. Fairweather, Nashville. 
Southern Division, Frank H. Colyer, Carbondale. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


The following special committees either hold over from last 
year or were appointed by Mr. Albert W. Evans, presiding officer 
of the meeting of the Representative Assembly held at Springfield 
on January 25, 1919. 

A committee of five on rules of the Representative Assembly: 

G. P. Randle, Chairman, Danville. 
W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 

L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

H. T. MeCrea, Edwardsville. 

R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 

A committee of five to recommend what should be the rela- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Association to the State Course of 
Study, its editing, publication, ete. 

David Felmley, Chairman, Normal. 
Fraricis G, Blair, Springfield. 

W. W. Charters, Urbana. 

Abbie J. Craig, Rockford. 

L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

A committee of ten to consider the matter of the reorganiza- 

tion of the National Education Association: 
Francis G, Blair, Chairman, Springfield. 
R. O. Stoops, Joliet. 
Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Laura I. Milford, Cairo. 
Reka Kiler, Champaign. , 
Marion Hoadley, Streator. 
Ottilie Stephanie, East St. Louis. 
C. C, Willard, Lane Tech. H. 8., Chicago. 
May A. Gilbert, Farragut School, Chicago, (2341 Gren- 
shaw Ave.) 

A committee on the revision of the Illinois State Constitu- 
tion: 

J. O. Engleman, Chairman, Decatur. 

Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 

B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 

©. C. Dodge, Chicago. 

W. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Gustav Andreen, Augustana College, Rock Island. 
David Felmley, Normal. 

E, C. James, Urbana. 

R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 


Ida L. M. Fursman, 4465 Kildare Ave., Chicago. 

Mabel M. Jones, High School, Kewanee. 

Anna Bond, Mt. Vernon. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 

Mrs. Ella Thompson, Champaign. 

Wm. T. Wilson, 734 Bittersweet Place, Chicago. 

A committee on the reorganization of the Sections of the IIl- 

inois State Teachers’ Association: 

L. W. Smith, Chairman, Harvey. 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

A. M, Shelton, Crystal Lake. 

H. E. Griffith, Galesburg. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. ° 

W. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Ina Rogers, Lawrenceville. 

Margaret Poppe, Peru. 

Caroline Grote, Macomb. 

Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Ave., Chicago. 

Sara C, Jorgenson, High School, Champaign. 

Charles 8S. Winslow, Senn H. 8. Chicago. 





And news remarks concerning them. 
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CHARLES A. BEARD AND WituiAM C. BaGiey. The His- 
tory of the American People—For Grammar Grades 
and Junior High Schools. New York, 1918. The 
Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Cloth Pp. 674. 


On the Evening of the New Day is the title of an 
essay by Samuel McChord Crothers, in the January 
Atlantic. With most delightful imagery and reasoning 
he gives emphasis to the distinctions which set off periods 
of history. At the same time he stirs the reader to a 
realization of the leadership which on the evening of 
the new day catches the new spirit and makes history 
continuous. To know, in its meaning to us today and 
to mankind, what takes place from period to period in 
human development it is necessary to see plainly why 
and when in history ‘‘here beginneth the first lesson’’ 
and also to be able to declare ‘‘here endeth the first 
lesson.’’ Having this meaning set off by historical peri- 
ods it is possible to credit the persons who on the even- 
ing of the new day were working on the new lesson. 
This makes history intelligible and not ‘‘an endless maze 
of unrelated happenings.’’ 

Beard and Bagley in their History of the American 
People do just this. It is perhaps an opportunity which 
they have seized, for they write in ‘‘the evening of the 
new day.’’ They make American history to date a con- 
tinuous story. They also make it clear what was ‘‘the 
beginning of the first lesson’’ and that here endeth that 
lesson and beginneth the next lesson. Charged with 
meaning for the lives of men everywhere and in all 
time, American history is not only made intelligible, it 
is made inspiring. 

In this continuous story of The History of the Ameri- 
can People I find three great divisions. They ave not 
set off as such by the arrangement of the book. Indeed 
until the ‘‘new day’’ gives meaning to the old these im- 
portant divisions would probably have been given differ- 
ent dividing points in the record of America’s story 
from those I now find natural. The first division may 
well be called, in the apt phrase I have been using from 
Mr. Crother’s essay, the evening of America’s first day. 
The second division then, is America’s day, and the third 
the evening of the new day; Thus we see America aris- 





ing out of her European background and of her colonial * 


and formative struggle; then finding her great opportu- 


’ 
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nity in the length and breadth of an apparently almost 
boundless land of natural wealth, and making vast con- 
quests of nature under free opportunities for all during 
the glory of her day of youth; and now well into the 
evening of a new day of wider fellowship with man- 
kind. It is a story starting naturally in Europe, de- 
tailing the thrilling mastery of a new world, and with 
a people now prepared to bring a new freedom for men 
into.a new, old world. 

Ten chapters are well used for the events of the long 
evening to America’s day. These are chapters of the 
life of the people as well as of government changes. The 
natural end of this ‘‘evening’’ I would put, as now ap- 
pears from the meaning of these movements, at the time 
when the ‘‘new government’’ under the constitution 
comes fully into popular control. On this understand- 
ing it is with the beginning of Jefferson’s administration 
in 1801 that the actual sun of America’s day shown out 
full orbed. It starts, as Beard and Bagley express it, 
with ‘‘the Party of the Farmers in Power.’’ America’s 
first lesson is the lesson of the farmer, self-determined, 
independent, and self-supporting. 

Eighteen chapters are crowded with the life of a 
sturdy American people, exploring an unknown continent 
and filling it with free and thriving citizens, with great 
cities, and a wealth of civilization providing every com- 
fort to all. Before the twenty-ninth chapter is reached, 
the domestic problems and home political affairs are fol- 
lowed up to the adoption of the prohibition amendment 
in December, 1917. But politics and movements leading 
toward America’s active entrance into world affairs find 
their place in later chapters. 


The evening of the new day has its definite beginning 
in the ‘‘ Venezuela Affair’’ of 1895. America is no longer 
an onlooker or a spoiled child before the nations. Neither 
is she a despoiler in her grasp of world power. Her 
office is that of arbitrator for the administration of right 
and justice. Five chapters are given to this glorious 
evening of preparation for the new day. The last chap- 
ter on ‘‘The Great War’’ is a fine account of all of 
America’s difficulties, and an inspiring record of her 
purposes, courageous action, and powerful participation. 


Whatever the new day may bring forth, the lesson’ 


for American history is now evident. Messrs. Beard and 
Bagley have read this lesson well and they make clear 
its meaning for pupils of the grammar and junior high 
schools in The History of The American People. 
—Geo. A. Brown. 


LyMAN P. Powe.u and CHarLes M. Curry: The World 
and Democracy. 1919. Chicago. Rand MeNally and 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 553. 


‘*Rich man, poor man, beggar man,’’ with here and 
there a thief, ‘‘doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief,—’’ such 
might have constituted the roll call of the forces who 
served in the Allied armies during the past four years. 
In one of my companies I found a Cornell graduate, an 
illiterate Kentucky mountaineer, the brother of a New 
York gunman and the son of a Cedar Rapids cigar dealer 
all in the same squad. 

And yet, some people, with the most integrity of 
purpose, advocate uniform texts. In practically every 
squad of eight men one could find eight different view- 
points of the war. Of course, there was the “‘ general 
level’’ of understanding that Doctor Bagley says must 
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be raised; in this case, the ‘‘general level’’ reached a 
point sufficiently high so that all hands agreed that the 
war must be won. The views and impressions of the 
conflict are, however, as widely divergent as those of 
the three blind men who described the elephant in the 
story. 

To meet these varied viewpoints, Lyman P. Powell 
and Charles M. Curry have sent forth their new book, 
The World and Democracy. ‘*‘Its object is to give a body 
of material so arranged as to furnish a suitable and in- 
teresting approach toward an appreciation of the con- 
victions and ideals that led the free and peace-loving 
peoples of the world to unite in opposing the most pow- 
erful and aggressive military power ever developed in 
human history.’’ In another paragraph the authors tell 


us, ‘‘The book differs in its plan from others in the 
same field by offering more avenues of approach to its 
which is to lead to a sane, helpful, 


” 


central purpose, 
exalted patriotism. 

Are you serious minded? Then in this book you will 
find the fundamentals of the American view of demoe- 
racy in selections from the writings of Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, John H. Finley and others; the 
views of allied statesmen are represented by James Bryce, 
David Lloyd George, Viviani, Maeterlinck and others. 

Are you sentimental? Then in this book you will 
find more than eighty poems of Perey Mackaye, Alfred 
Noyes and others written during the war. 

Do you crave word from the men who actually did 
the fighting? An entire section of the book is given over 
to actual letters from infantrymen, marines, both en- 
listed and commissioned, from engineers, aviators, artil- 
lerymen, chaplains, Red Cross workers and others. (By 
the way, the letters are written better than the ones I 
had to censor, for the most part; although, here and 
there, I came across an artist of literary expression. ) 

Personally, I prefer the attitude expressed in Boyd 
Cable’s rollicking short story, The Hymn of Hate, pub- 
lished on page 393 of the book. If you’ve seen that suc- 
cessful play, ‘‘The Better ‘Ole,’’ that is now touring the 
country, you will know what I mean. If you haven’t 
seen the play, just read Boyd Cable’s yarn of the ir- 
repressible spirits of the men who did the fighting. The 
cheerful fortitude, the real gayiety of spirit that our 
buck privates possessed will always inspire and give 
confidence to all who have the future of the world at 
heart. It takes very little to amuse real men. The un- 
bounded delight that Boyd Cable’s Cockneys found in 
singing the Germans’ Hymn of Hate back at them is 
equalled by many similar instances of ‘‘morale’’ in the 
American Army. 

Among the poems, Frank Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Form Fours,”’ 
depicting a recruit’s nightmare, is one of those I like 
best. The last verse will be appreciated by many who 
had to undergo the British ‘‘quickening exercises,’’ 

In my dreams the Sergeant, the Kaiser, and Kipling mix my 
feet, 

Saying ‘‘ East is left, and Right is Might, and never the twain 
shall meet.”’ 

In my nightmare all files are odd, and their Fours are horribly 
queer, 


With ‘‘a pace to the left with the front foot, and one to the 
left with the rear!’’ 


The authors have done excellent work in their intro- 
ductions to the six parts of the book and in the 66-page 
appendix which is filled with maps and notes. 

MiLes GLORIOSUS. 
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: THE CARTER FROM CANTERBURY | 





RECONSTRUCTION 


Last month the Carter found two shrines 
where educational pilgrims were wending 
their way, one mighty concourse gathering 
in the southwest and another of over nine- 
teen hundred devotees gathering in the cen- 
tral division. The programs at these meet- 
ings were so good that the amount of tat- 
ting done during the meetings was reduced 
to a minimum. As President Felmley re- 
marked, those in charge of the sessions had 
been indefatigable in providing excellent 
speakers and accommodations and had se- 
cured the co-operation of everyone except 
the Weather Man. As a consequence, the 
pilgrims came in their winter clothes instead 
of in ‘‘the varied hues of Springtime’’; 
but the halls were warm, the seats were com- 
fortable—and, let me say so again, the 
speakers were excellent. é 

The central theme throughout the sessions 
of both divisions was ‘‘Reconstruction.’’ 
Happily, this word does not now mean car- 
pet baggers and Ku Klux and the other 
grisly impedimenta included under that term 
half a century ago. The Americans have 
demonstrated, more than any people in his- 
tory, that they can profit from the experi- 
ence of others. 

The addresses given by Doctor Coffman 
and Professor Hosic are, perhaps, most rep- 
resentative of the spirit of last month’s 
meetings. Doctor Coffman has the rare fac- 
ulty of being able to hold attention with 
what seems to be the mere narration of a 
plain tale of actual happenings. His hear- 
ers listened closely to every word as he nar- 
rated the experiences of teachers who were 
ealled in by the government to assist in the 
‘*reconstruction’’ of wounded soldiers from 
overseas. He closed by showing that the 
value of those experiences would be lost 
unless school people throughout the nation 
took the hint and set about ‘‘reconstruct- 
ing’’ the thousands of girls and boys who, 
through lack of education or poor and in- 
adequate education, ‘are unfitted for citizen- 
ehip in this republic. 

Following him, Professor Hosie ably 
showed Coffman’s listeners how to make the 
start that Coffman suggested. He explained 
and illustrated the ‘‘project method’’ in 
teaching and, I believe, thoroughly con- 
vinced his audience of the value of such a 
method. 

Carrying the idea further, Superintendent 
Withers of St. Louis (by the way, did it 
ever occur to you how incongruous it is that 
a man who is physically as big as Hierony- 
mus and Engelman put together should be 
camouflaged under the name of ‘‘ Withers?’’ 
From all appearances Superintendent With- 
ers is blooming as abundantly as ever.) Any, 
way, Superintendent Withers showed how 
to keep on with the children, as they grew 
competent in the project method, and let 
them see the relations they had with the 
world about them. 

President Owen of the Chicago Normal 
School led off with the big address at the 
opening session of the Central Division 
meeting, shewing that the schools have not 
gone to the demnition bowwows, despite nu- 
merous unsupported assertions to the con- 
trary. He urged the most active support of 
the Smith-Towner bill and showed why. 

Perhaps President Felmley and Dean 
Manchester spoke on the really important 
subject after all, however,—teachers’ sal- 


aries. Aside from that which Superintend- 
ent Chadsey may enjoy in Chicago if he is 
not double-crossed, there really isn’t much to 
say about most teachers’ salaries—the sal- 
aries aren’t big enough to occupy more than 


- three spaces on this line, for the most part. 


On the other hand, there is much to say 
about what teachers’ salaries should be; and 
Dr. Felmley and Dean Manchester spoke 
well and to the point. Talk about recon- 
struction; teachers’ salaries can stand a lot 
of that. 


MISS JENKINS BACK FROM ARMY 
NURSING 


Miss Tressa Jenkins, who was granted a 
year’s leave of absence by the Board of 
Education for War Relief Work, has been 
reinstated in the LaSalle corps of teachers, 
after spending eight months nursing in the 
Base Hospital at Camp Grant. She will 
have charge of the pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades who are behind in one or more 
subjects and endeavor to bring them up 
to grade, 

The Board of Education of the LaSalle 
city schools, at its last meeting decided to 
extend the school year one month, making 
an eleven month term. This action was 
deemed advisable because of the time lost 
on account of the influenza epidemic. 





VITALIZED LeVITT 


Many annual school reports come from 
school superintendents. Two results may 
occur; either the recipient plods through 
pages of deadly, dull, itemized accounts of 
the year’s work, or else the report is hastily 
filed on a shelf. 

Superintendent LeVitt has adopted a 
method of communicating with school 
patrons that has many advantages and his 
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‘‘Seeond Yearbook of the City Schools of 
Savannah, Illinois’’ may well be studied by 
other superintendents. It is evident that 
Superintendent LeVitt has t much time 
and thought on the preparation of his year- 
book. He has adapted for school use many 
of the features found in the better class of 
commercial prospectus. For one thing, his 
printer is an artist in typégraphy. The ex- 
ternal appearance, the mechanical arrange- 
ment, the paper, the styles of type, are all 
pleasing and appropriate. The book is a 
model in showing how the printer can co- 
operate with the superintendent in produc- 
ing a report that will attract school patrons. 

In addition to its typographi excel- 
lence, the yearbook shows that Mr. LeVitt 
considers it an important part of his pro- 
fession as an educationist to bring ool 
patrons en rapport with methods and ideals 
employed by the school authorities in the 
education of the children of the community. 

In the Second Yearbook of Savannah the 
old style school report is left far behind. I 
may be mistaken, but it seems to me that 
many of the decorative drawings and in- 
itial letters were illumined by hand, some- 
what after the manner of those in the 
beautifully done missals and other manu- 
scripts prior to the Renaissance. This gives 
a personal touch to the work that, of itself, 
compels interest; it meant much extra work 
but evidently Superintendent LeVitt and his 
assistants considered it work worthy of the 
great purpose, which was to bring parents 
and schools closer together, 

The escutcheon of the Savannah city 
schools is displayed and explained in an 
artistic manner. The page devoted to ‘‘The 
Teacher’’ is at once a tribute arid a goad 
to that modest heroine. The ‘‘Teacher’s 
Score Card’’ used in Savannah is given and 
explained and an insight is given to what 
is attempted at faculty meetings. ‘‘The 
Pedagogic Decalogue’’ is worth reading. 

Thence, the reader is led by easy stages 
to a study of the methods employed in Sa- 
vannah to teach children the various sub- 
jects in such a manner as to develop to the 
greatest power possible the ability to be- 
come useful citizens. 

As is stated in the 


**Foreword,’’ the 








County, etc. 


2457 Prairie Avenue 








The European Beginnings of 


American History 


A Book that Teaches Them 
In Harmony with New Illinois Course of Study 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction To American 
History “It furnishes a splendid European Background, with 
which the pupils are able to take up United States History 
in a more satisfactory way than would otherwise be. possible. 
Our patrons like the book, teachers recommend it, and the 
children enjoy studying it.” JoHN A. HAYES, County Supt., Peoria, Ill 


Adopted :—Springfield, Joliet, Alton, Danville, Urbana, Belleville, Normal, Bond 
County, Adams County, Peoria County, Fayette County, Henderson County, Pulaski 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The University of Minnesota 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919 
June 23 - August 1 


The Summer Session of the University of Minne- 
sota will be maintained as usual. 

Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chemistry, Den- 
tistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate School, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses leading 
to bachelor’s and advanced degrees: 


SPECIAL FEATURES 





(1) Professional side of high school teaching emphasized. 
Special courses for principals, superintendents, supervisors, and 
normal school and college teachers of education. 


(2) Training of teachers in Trades and Industries. Courses 
in Trade Mathematics, Applied Science, Trade Drawing, Voca- 
tional Psychology, Industrial History, and Organization and 
Supervision of Vocational Education. 


(3) Social Service Plattsburg. Special attention to social 
service work. 


(4) Special lectures on reconstruction. 
(5) Symposium on Americanization. 


Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of Minne- 
sota and other leading universities. 


Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes near by. 
Many features of special interest in the Twin Cities. 


Women students may engage rooms in Sanford Hall by 
making application before May Ist. 


For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24th- August 16th, 1919 


The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS invites you to be in 
attendance at its annual SUMMER SESSION to be held at 
the University June 24th to August 16th. 


Over 200 Courses 


offered in Agriculture, Art and Design, Athletics and Coaching, 
Botany, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English (Literature, 
Rhetoric, Public Speaking) Entomo + be 4 General Engi- 
neering Drawing, German, History, lome Economics, Indus- 
trial Iiteestlon Latin, Library Science, Manual Training 
(Woodworking, Machine "Shop) Mathematics, Mechanics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education for Men and Women, Physics, 
Psychology, Political Science, Public Health and Sanitation, 
Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. 








Courses for Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, mental tests, units, scales 
and standards, principles of curriculum making, secondary edu- 
cation, history of education and teacher’s courses in the aca- 
demic " subjects. 


Additional information will be gladly furnished at any time 
by the Director of the Session. Address: 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION, URBANA, ILLINOIS 




















SUMMER SCHOOL wu? 


VALPARAISO 


pes founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University yen oe riite etray penn the’ oppartune 


ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at = expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the the attendance fas been greater than 


that of the previous year. 
Th set ity to combine work in the regular 
e Summer departments with such review 
is one of the largest in the United work as Gey may desire. This is 
States. The Summer Term will because of the fact that during the 
open June 8. 1919,and will continue § summer term the regular work of 
twelve weeks. During this the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
@ course of study, while others en- 
view — 3 in the one ter to take up special subjects. 


: Equipment 

tory, High hecool Pray The University is well equipped 
ao with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
frie. library, etec., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ining, ing 600 students working at one 
Expression and ‘> time. The Institution is accredited 
by the State Board of Education 
. a for preparing teachers fur all 

les of certificates. Special op- 
rtunities are — teachers for 
eachers Soing this work under specialists, 

will find an exceptional opportun- as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 uarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Roo Room, $55 per quarter. 


Address REGISTRAR, VALPARAISO, IND. 
47th Year Will Open September 16, 1919 


Prepara: 
Methods. "i 
Commerce, oo. 


Old College Building ~_ INDIANA 





Sparks Business College 
Shelbyville, Illinois 


Is Recommended by 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PEOPLE for the 
thoroughness of work done—it is 
educational. 


BUSINESS PEOPLE: They know by 
experience that the graduate does 
high grade work—it 1s practical. 


FORMER STUDENTS: Their supe- 
rior training gets for them the best 
positions—they “Make Good.’ 


School in session the year round. 


Our Catalog tells a “Success Story.’ 
Write for it. 


Address 


H. D. SPARKS, A. M., President 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
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‘*Second Year Book is an attempt to record 
some of the ‘high spots’ in the Savannah 
city schools. It is not a Course of Study 
nor a Program of Procedure. It is a Guide 
Board, not a destination.’’ It is to be 
hoped that Superintendent LeVitt’s efforts 
may help in the improvement of school re- 
ports in general. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, for thirty 
years the manager of the largest and best 
known teachers’ agency of the country, re- 
tiring from this in 1915, is now acting as 
non-resident secretary for school boards and 
colleges, with headquarters in Chicago, his 
special work being to make a still hunt for 
the highest qualified teachers for schools 
that want only the best. 

In addition to a large number of assist- 
ant positions in High and Graded Schools, 
Normal Schools and Colleges, Mr. Brewer 
has been asked to find a man for the Prin- 
cipalship of a large Eastern High School, 
salary $3500, and the Presidency of a State 
Normal, salary $3000. Mr. Brewer is not 
in the teachers’ agency work, and has no 
connection with any agency, so that the 
teacher has no fee or commission to pay, 
Mr. Brewer’s services being paid for by the 
employers. He solicits correspondence with 
any who may be able to suggest superior 
teachers, or with first class teachers who 
might consider other offers. In writing be 
very explicit as to education, experience, 
salary and location wanted. Address Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 113 Auditorium Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CHANCE TO BE WITH CHADSEY 
IN CHICAGO 


On June 30 and July 1, 1919, the Board 
of Examiners will hold examinations for 
certificates to teach in the public schools of 
Chicago. Applications with the required 
credentials must be on file in the Examiner’s 
office not later than ten days before the date 
set for the examination. 


MeCONAUGHY OF KNOX 


Invitations were issued last month to the 
inauguration of James Lukens McConaughy 
as President of Knox College in Galesburg. 
The tentative program of the events of April 
29 and 30 contained the names of Dean 
James R. Angell, of the University of Chi- 
eago, Dr. John H. Finley of the State of 
New York. State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair, Dr. Henry S. Pritcheet and Dr. Walter 
V. Bingham of the Carnegie Institute and 
the presidents of several Illinois colleges. 


DEATH OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
FRED L. KEELER OF MICHIGAN 


On April 4 oceurred the death of Fred L. 
Keeler. State Superintendent of Education 
of Michigan. The career of Fred L. Keeler 
is typical of the best hopes and traditions 
of our great democracy. Ambition, indus- 
try and lovalty were the three conspicuous 
traits of his character and he used them 
unremittingly to better Michigan schools. He 
had been Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Michigan since 1913. 


BOUNCING BILL 


Hardly had William Hale Thompson been 
assured of his re-election as mayor of Chi- 
eago when he suggested that Jacob Loeb, 
president of the school board, and Super- 
intendent Chadsey should resign. Hospita- 
ble reception! 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


**T know nothing of local politics,’’ said 
Doctor Chadsey, ‘‘but I do know that the 
school board wishes me to stay and do my 
work regardless of politics.’’ As we go 
gaily to press, Doctor Chadsey is yet super- 
intendent of the public schools of Chicago. 


HOUGH NEW PRESIDENT OF 
8S. W. DIVISION 


County Superintendent W. A. Hough of 
Belleville was elected president of the South- 
western Division of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Miss Tillie Reither of East St. Louis 
was re-elected secretary and E. O, Botten- 
field of Sparta treasurer. 


TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E225, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all ex- 
amination dates and places and large de- 
seriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


HUBBARD BACKED BY BIGGSVILLE 


A. E. Hubbard has been re-elected super- 
intendent of the Biggsville Township High 
School at a substantial increase in salary. 


C. B. SMITH ELECTED AT RUSHVILLE 


The Rushville board of education has 
elected C, B, Smith superintendent of schools 
of Rushville for the coming year at a salary 
of two hundred dollars a month. 


TURN TO U. OF I, FOR TEACHERS 


L. W. Williams, secretary of appointments, 
University of Illinois, reports that for some 
time last month applications for teachers 
came to the department of education at the 
university at the rate of fifteen a day. Most 
of the requests come from high schools and 
colleges that are members of the North Cen- 
tral Association. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ACT NOW A LAW 


Governor Lowden has signed the Public 
School Act. This means better schools, bet- 
ter pay for teachers and more adequate 
school buildings. 


CAIRO SCHOOL OPENS ANOTHER 
ROOM 


Ninety-three Egyptians of first-grade age 
have been enrolled by Miss Ernestine Jen- 
kins, principal of the Locust School of Cairo. 
Upon the recommendation of Miss Jenkins 
another room has been opened with Miss 
Minnie Crouch as teacher. 


HOPES BASED ON HOUSE BILL 
NO. 85 


Chicago, Peoria, Rockford, Springfield, 
Decatur, Quincy, Danville, East St. Louis, 
Bloomington, Rock Island, Galesburg,—in 
fact, nearly all the principal cities of the 
state together with many of the smaller ones 


[ Advertisements 


are basing their scholastic fortunes on the 
fate of House Bill No. 85. The bill provides 
for a larger school tax levy with expanded 
power on the part of boards of education 
in administering it. 


Teachers! 


Here is a chance to render 
patriotic service and make 
big profits for yourself by 
forming Community Buying 
Clubs and securing orders 


for the largest exclusive mail 
order wholesale grocers in 
America. 


Stimulate public fellowship 
and help reduce the high 
cost of living. 


Commonwealth Grocery Co. 
Dept. B, First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago. 


TEACHERS! 


Earn money during vacation and spare time 
selling Wolverine Chemical Closets. Write 
for proposition. Liberal Commissions. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Lansing, Michigan 


SAVE DENTAL BILLS! 


Do you want to know how to really take care of 
your teeth? Here is a book that tells in plain 
language how to preserve the beauty of your teeth 
ot decay and Save Dental Bills. Dentai 

iysiology and Oral Hygiene contains 167 pages 

40 illustrations concerning this important sub- 
ject. Sold by mail or thru your book dealer. 


THE HILL BOOK COMPANY, (Not Inc.) 
10954 So. Banker St., Dept. A, Effingham, Ill. 


Aldine Teitti 


Do you know why the ALDINE GROUP 
OF 1 EXT-BOOKS—READtRS, SPELL- 
ERS AND LANGUAGE KOOKS—are 
used so extensively in Illinois Schools? 't 
is because they meet the exacting require- 
ments of discriminating educators for sci- 
entific and up-to-date texts in these sub- 
jects. They are popular alike with pupils 
and teachers—thev produce results. 


THE ALDINE READERS, 
Revised Edition 











Which are now coming from the press, 
are just as epochal as were the original 
series when ublished tea years ago. 
Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three, 
Book Fonr, and the Teacher's Manual, 
Learning to Read, Revised Edition, are 
now ready. Others will follow soon. 

If you are interested in new basic texts 
in READING, SPELLING, or LAN- 
GUAGE you will want to examine the 
ALDINE TEXTS. 


Correspondence invited. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Houghton Mifflin Compent, Boston, New 

York, and Chicago. 
kins, illustrated ~ "the author. Pp. 160, 
eleth. Price, $ .64. 

I Am An American. By Sara Cone Bry- 
ant. Pp. 156, cloth. Price, $ .60. 

How to Teach the Special Subjects. By 
Calvin N. Kendall and’ George A. Mirick. 
Pp. 305, cloth. Price, $1.60. 

Classroom Organization and Control. By 
J. B. Sears. Pp. 300, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The Spartan Twins. By Lucy Fitch Per 

Price, $1.6v. 
Measuring the Results of Teaching. By 
Walter Scott Monroe, Ph. D. Pp. 286, cloth. 
First Steps in Americanization. By John J. 
Mahoney and Charles M. Herlihy. Pp. 142, 
cloth. Price. $ .75. 


RECONSTRUCTION OPENS GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 


The Coming of Peace will require the com- 
plete changing of many government depart- 
ments. Some will spread out in a manner 
never before attempted. Teachers are spe- 
cially fitted not only to stand well on the 
examinations, but to receive quick advance- 
ment after appointment. Those interested 
ean get a free list of positions obtainable 
and free sample questions by dropping a 
postal at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
E224, Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action 
is necessary as the examinations are likely 
to be announced any day now. 











Opportunities for 
Vacation Study 


Teachers will find courses in Educa- 
tion, English, History, Mathematics and 
Science. Heads of Departments and 
regular faculty on duty as well as 
strong visiting instructors insures 
thoro instruction. Excellent library 
and laboratory facilities. Credits 
earned may be applied on Bradley 
diplomas, or used for the renewal 
of certificates. Special tuition rates 
in the above subjects. 


Superintendents and teachers 


interested in Industrial Education, Home 
Economics and Drawing will find ex- 
ceptional opportunities for study. 


For full information and bulle- 
tin, address 


Supt. Summer Session 
Bradley Polytechnic 


Institute 
PEORIA-ILLINOIS 














ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


As recent city superintendents, 
tA} we know school employers and 
m their needs. We also have broad 


TRAIN 


TO GAIN 


A FINE POSITION! 


acquaintance »mong teachers. 
Both will rece've personal and 
discriminating -ervice. Mgrs. : 
Gerard T. Smith. J. Porter Adams s 
’ Gain the trainingthat 
has enabled 37,000 of 


achieve 4 
Wanted for practically all subjects splendid positions in the 
in all sections of the country. a business world. 
sentatives and ting Agencies 
in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 








The Sparks Teachers’ Agency 
Employment Bureau 


Shelbyville, Illinois 


Makes personal recom- 
mendations—Many changes 
are being made this year-- 
We can help you—All Lines 
of Teaching. 























Ernest E. Olp, Mgr. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Musselman Building 


T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S 
Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN which con- 
tains elaborate list of positions to be filled before Sept. 1, 1919. 








EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
GODDARD, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Y. M. C. A. Building 19 South LaSalle St. 











FAITE sremertia Purnowbue Monseyouse “NY. Lire Bue 


SiN i ee 
28TH YR. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 





W. } 
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school posi: Fill the better places onl 
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NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FOR ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA 
THE LARGEST AND BEST AGENCY 


Write immediately for free circular BOISE, IDAH 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS} 


We Can Place You in Better Positions. Write [ogee S Se ee 
NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


enrollment card. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLOG. Diss 


Pacific Office: Portland, Ore. Frank K. Welles, Mgr. WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 













ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 

34th Year. Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with Lf chapters 

on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent F 

437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 
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Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


! ae NOLS. Moe PLES. Mich. Ave CHI si,0), LS 











TWO NEW BOOKS 





Harts School History ofthe United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL. D. 


Professor of Government, Harvard University 





539 PAGES ILLUSTRATED 








FOR HIGHER ELEMENTARY GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A School History of the Great War 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand F. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 





_ Prepared upon the su jo of the National Board for Historical Service, this new book is designed to 
inculcate patriotism by rding instruction in our country’s current history. 


The story of the World War and America’s part in the great struggle for liberty, democracy and civilization 
are told in an impressive and succinct manner. 192 pages. 


NEW YORE 
eavcasco AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
aenaaees 330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

























rrer!| | SANITARY SHADES 








the new 
int: Our roller shades are of the best 
Europe cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
Given ve come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
mw the eye. 
W. & A. K. Johnston They Can Be Easily 


POPULAR SERIES 
SCHOOL WALL MAPS 
Eight Wall Size Maps—41x52 inches 
A “Thrift” Edition of Johnston’s Cele- 
brated “Unrivaled” Series 
mounted in the 


NYCO MAP REEL The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
By Fuso $16.50 52.5. F.O. B. 


The “‘self-revising” certificate aineat each set of 


LAUNDERED 











race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 








gow beunpatis aa sootied be tho Pants Cen- durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
ference. Ready when the date is available. " 
Send this coupon today for full details other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 
popes send information about the es 
| Rese ody Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
A. 
or Publie Schoo! Publishing Coe SPICELAND, INDIANA 








Bloomington, III. 

















